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chap. vnr. 

Zachariah Grit meets with an old acquaint a, 

Tha Hotel de Lille and Albion , where Z icha- 
riah Grit had taken up his abedo, was within 
a few minutes’ walk cf tho Palaoe of the Thuii- 
eries, which had now a very sombre, downoast, 
out-cf spirits look. Notwithstanding the inter¬ 
regnum of tha first Republic, and the brilliant 
days it had soon under the Empire, it had been 
used, for so many long years, to tho presence of 
hereditary royalty “ by divine right,” that it 
seemed scarcely yet to have accommodated 
itself to that more potent sovereignty which 
had only so recently dragged literally through 
the mire of the streets the real throne and 
erown of tho monarch of 1830, and set both up 
as a mark for the urohius of the city to hurl 
paving stones at. The long rows of windows, 
all hare of hangings, were dim and grimy with 
dust and dirt. On the panes of glass, where 
tho rain had plashed and run down in stream¬ 
lets, therS wore long streaks, which might al¬ 
most have been taken for the ohannels of tears 
shed by tho venerable old edifice, on finding 
itself oneo more given up to that section of the 
community styled the canaille by ono of the 
monarchy “by divine right” aforesaid.* The 
very flag that surmounted tho building drooped 
dospoudingly, all discolored and limp, and 
flapped about ita staff as if abandoned by all 
hope of a livelier motion beiog imparted to it 
under the existing Government. Rut, though 
there were gloomy appearances in this direc¬ 
tion, there were still tlip glorious old trees to 
look at, Rtrctohing their strong and brawny 
limbs from side to side, and forming fiiendiy 
avenues, inviting to reclusion and contempla¬ 
tion, and whioh seemed to have flourished 
under all the changes the old palaoe had seen, 
and as if they would outlive a good many dy¬ 
nasties yet. It is truo, they were-just now 
stripped of leaves, save here and there a one, 
but there was about them a stalwart, sturdy 
vigor not to be mistaken, and that impressed 
even the unimaginative Zachariah, as he gazed 
up at them, with the idea that the leaves yet 
to como were likely to afford shelter to the 
great-grandchildren of the children then play¬ 
ing and scampering about beneath their giant 
branches. 

Zachariah had taken a marvellous fancy to 
the gardens of the Thuileries. He loved to 
saunter about in the avenues; to stand and 
gazo at the statuary; to admire the bright, 
autumnal flowers, and the neatly-kept beds; 
to watch the gambols of the laughing, ruddy- 
cheeked, rollicking children, as they gave 
themselves up to the exuberance of their young 
spirits, and darted hither, thither, and every¬ 
where, greatly to the discomfiture of tho 
buxom, smirking nurses in olean white oaps 
and aprons, who had them in charge, and not 
less, as it seemed, to that of the military gal¬ 
lants, who were hero and there paying one of 
them court. Zaeh had also acquired a liking 
for a certain sunny spot, under a long wall, op¬ 
posite " —~ 1 '— 


this part of the world. I thought you were 
hanged long ago.”' 

“ 1 tuk a new lease, Squire,” retorted Zacb, 
“ started fresh, and, .onlesa I has oncommon 
bad luck, I ’xpects now to die honestly, when 
ray time’s come. What’s kep’ you from tho 
gallows, squire ? ” 

Aveling’s countenance underwent a marked 
change, and his eyes kindled with anger ; he 
contrived, however, to maintain his solf-compo- 
sure, and answered, with a foroed laugh: 

11 You are jocular, Zaohariah. Rut, you 
really must excuse me; I have important busi¬ 
ness on hand, and cannot be detained.” 

“ Jc ■ you listen to me, Mr. Aveling,” re¬ 
torted Zaoh, deliberately, at the same time 
nooking himself on to Aveling’s arm, with a 
grip that indicated an intention of not loosing 
it soon; ef you’ro in soeh a Hurry, you needn’t 
to stand a squintin’ at that yar obstacle, for 
all folks calls it one of King Chop’s mile¬ 
stones, sot up on end. I’m for walkin’, ef you 
ure, not beirg bound nowhar partikler this 
morning; or of you’re a mind for a quiet talk, 
there aren’t no easier plaoe than down undor 
that wall yonder, in tho sun.” 

“Really, Mister Grit, you must excuse me,” 
remonstrated Mark, resisting Zach’d effort to 
pull him towards tho spot ho had indioated, 
“anothor time; tomorrow; but I cannot now, 
really.” 

“ I’ve cotched live eels, afore now, Mark,” 
said Zaoh, clenohing his victim’s arm still 
tighter, “ and I’ve larnt that the best way to 
oireumvent their wrigglements is to kip tight 
hold on ’em whon once you’ve nicked ’em. 
Your company’s agreeable, jest now. You’ve 
turned up agin, onexpected, like a drowned 
man, and afore 1 gives you line, I’m for squar¬ 
ing an old’ matter or two atwixt mo and you, 
as you knows on. We’ll.como to an ondcr- 
etanding ’bout these yar trifles as sharp as 
blinkin’, and then, Mr. Aveling, you may take" 
long strides till you’re furdor off from me 
than the beginning cf the world, for anything 
I kcara about ever setting eyes on you agin ; 
that’s a faot; yes, sir.” 

Aveling felt greatly embarrassed. He evi¬ 
dently knew his man, for ho made no further 
attempt to release himself from his grip. He 
did not, however, proceed in tho direction 
Zaoh had intimated, but pointing to the gate, 

“ Well, Zaeh, I’m for listening to what you 
have i-o say, but I would rather walk liome- 

“ To home, then, Mark,” replied Grit; “is 
it fur? ” 

“Behind the Madeleine, just round the cor¬ 
ner yonder, five minutes’ walk, answered 
Aveling. Will you breakfast with me ? ” 

“ So,” was the quiok response, “ I’m huDgry 
some, and meals don’t come quite regular with¬ 
out money; though this yar’s a screeohing 
cheap place to live in, purvided you’re noways 
partio’lar ’bout what’s give you to eat, and 
how it’s seasoned.” 

“Out of money, then, as usual, Zachariah?” 
remarked Aveling, and at that same moment 
a shadow passed across his countenanoe, as 
though some disagreeable thought had occur¬ 
red to him. 

“Truth, Mister Aveling,” retorted Zaoh; 
“for want of honest folks like you payin’ their 
debts.” 

The hint did not appear to call up any very 
pleasant association in the mind of Mark, for 
he did not again address Zaoh until they 
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'Provence, f so called because of its southern 
pect and warm atmosphere at all times of the 
year, being completely screened from the biting 
wind:; which at certain seasons visit the French 
metropolis, rendering it for the time being a 
very purgatorjr for invalids. To it resorted 
weakly children and Bickly adults, especially 
the asthmatic and consumptive. For some rea¬ 
son, it had peculiar attractions for Zaeh. Per¬ 
haps the flowers wore brighter there; or, possi¬ 
bly, even ho again sought a glimpse of tho 
plaintive face of the delicate young girl who 
had rewardod with one of her sweetest smiles 
a simple act of courtesy which he, by chance 
passing that way a few mornings after his 
arrival, had rendered to her, and when but for 
his prompt aid she must have fallen to the 
ground. Without, however, attempting posi¬ 
tively to account for tho constancy of his morn¬ 
ing walk in the garden of.the Thuileries, but 
merely recording the fact as veracious ohroni- 
olers, certain it is, that on the morrow after 
Leonard’s unexpected rencounter with Avel- 
iug, Zaeh was loitering about the old Bpot, be¬ 
tween the hours of nine and ton, and without 
any very apparent purpose. 

After sauntering listlessly about for a con¬ 
siderable space, and examining for tho twen¬ 
tieth time, for want of better oooupation, the 
allegorical representations in stone of the 
Seine and the Oise, on either side of the large 
basin, he at length Beated himself on one of 
tho benches, whioh municipal foretight and 
civility, having due respect for the revolution¬ 
ary multitude, had provided for its accommo¬ 
dation when it was out a-holydaying. Having 
nothing to do, Zaeh began to whistle a pro- 
vokingly national melody, keeping' time by 
kicking up the gravel alternately with his toes 
and heels, occasionally breaking off to throw 
in a stave in a voioo somewhat subdued, but by 
no means unmusical. 

During this performance, a second individual 
emerged from one of the side avenues. He 
was evidently a stranger, judging from the 
more than ordinary interest he took in exam¬ 
ining the various objects in the garden. He 
was a man of medium stature, somewhat burly 
in 1 appearance, perhaps, and might be about 
forty years of age. His complexion, not natu¬ 
rally coarse or red, had been burnt by expo¬ 
sure to the sun, till it had acquired the hue of 
mahogany; but this accident only served to 
bring out in stronger contrast tho remarkable 
brilliancy cf his dear, hard, gray eyes, and to 
impart a severer character to a set of features 
almost faultless in point of regularity, but 
a tamped with so much harshness, resolution, 
and sensuality above all, as altogether to mar 
the expression of a countenance that might 
otherwise have passed for handsome. He was 
well dressed, in clothes of foreign make, and 
though a certain swagger pervaded his general 
air and demeanor, it needed not a Beeond 
glancs to recognise in him a man accustomed 
to move in superior circles. 

He stopped immediately faoing the principal 
entrance, in a lino with the bench on Which 
Zaeh was seated, and some twenty paces 
more distant from it. His eyes were fixed on the 
obelisk of the Luxor, whioh, seen from this 
point, presents a remarkably elegant outline, 
though rising, as it docs, in front of the tri¬ 
umphal arcli of the Barrihe de VEtoile, it cuts 
that magnificent structure in two. 

Zaeh’s quick eye rested on the stranger for 
a single instant only, and with redoubled vigor 
of lungs he forthwith resumed themelody whioh 
had sjffered a momentary interruption. The 
stranger turned his face in the direction of the 
sound, but no sooner caught sight of the per¬ 
former than ho stepped forward with a quick 
pace, intending to go out at the gate, and avoid 
the recognition of an individual whose acquaint¬ 
ance he evidently sought to eschew. Zacha¬ 
riah, howevor, was at his side in a trice, and, 
discarding all form and ceremonial of approach, 
at onee addressed him by name : 

■ “ Mr. Aveling! sir ! You're looking skeared 
, some, to Bee me. How d’ye du, sir?” 

Mark saw there was no evading Zachariah, 
and, putting on an air of surprise, as though he 
had only that moment recognised him, answer¬ 
ed, somewhat oonfusedly : 

“ I beg pardon ! Oh, yes; dear pie! Zacha- 
Tiah Grit! Well, really, until you spoke, 1 was 
not aware ”- 

“Possible?” exclaimed Grit, incredulously. 
' 1 know’d you, soon as I sot eyes on you. 
Guess your mem’ry’s gone bad, Mister Aveling. 
for want o’ usin’ on it.” 

“The faot is,” responded Aveling, “you were 
the very last person I expeoted to meet with in 

* The rabble—a term commonly made use of by 
Louia XVIII, when speaking of the people.— Etl. 

f Little Provence. 


handsomely furnished chamber on the second 
Boot, and made a sign for Zaoh to enter. 

But Zaeh’s eye had rested on the key of the 
door, whioh was outside. For some reason he 
hesitated, and, instead cf entering the apart¬ 
ment, made way for Mark, saying: 

“I’ll foller your track, Mark.” 

Aveling’s laoe flushed. He had noticed tho 
suspicious glance Zaoh had cast upon him, 
and quite understood it; but he passed in,with¬ 
out saying a word. As he did so, Zaoh took 
out the key, and, following him into the room, 
closed the door delibeiatcly, looked it, and put 
the key in his pooket. 

“ Zachariah! Mister Grit! ” exclaimed Ave¬ 
ling, pale with anger, “what do you mean?” 

' Business, Mark Aveling,” retorted Zaoh. 
ain’t no use losin’ time about it, nor makin’ 
believe as I trusts you. You’re a down cute 
customer, Mark, and done me over. Tnis time 
I moans to be outer; that’s the idea.” 

“Well, sir,” repied Avoling, doggedly, “and 
now you havo mo in close quarters, may I know 
what you expect me to do ? ” 

“ Set down, Mark, and don’t go for to get 
riled,” answered Zaoh, “’oauso it wont do you 
no good, and it might fire up my powder, and 
then I reckon it ’ua come to which was tough¬ 
est at a close hug. and one on us mightn’t get 
“ er it quite easy. So set down, Mark.” 

Aveling frowned, but soated himself at the 
table, watching Zaoh as he proceeded to turn 
up the right leg of his pantaloons over the top 
of his boot. Thrusting his hand down into tho 
latter, he drew out a long Bowie knife, in a 
leathern sheath, which he presently removed, 
turniDg tho broad haft towards Aveling. It 
was done deliberately; and Mark’s cyebeoamo 
riveted upon the weapon, as if it had been im¬ 
bued with some extraordinary and irresistible 
power of fascination. At the same moment, 
heavy drops of perBpiration hurst out from 
every pore, and his countenance became ghast¬ 
ly as that of a corpse. He read his own name 
on the haft of the knife, and well he knew the 
history of it. 


since, Mister Aveling,” 
n imperturbable decision 
it never been used like it 


I’ve kep’ it evo 
observed Zaeh, with 
of manner, “ but it a 
that night.” 

I soe, I see! ” observed Aveling, with a bit¬ 
ter smile, “ you intend to extort more money 

“I’m clepn used up, Mark,” retorted Zaeh; 

“ and if I don’t go for money to them- 

it to me, I oan’t keep honest ” 

“ Did I not pay you handsomely enough, at 
tho time, for tho service you rendered me 0 ” 
asked Aveling. 

“You only kep’ half your bargain,” replied 
Grit; “ you dodged out of tho rest. But, fair’s 
fair, and settlin’ time’s dome, Mark; that’s " 
faot.” 

“ It wasn’t convenient for mo to pay you 
the time,” resumed Mark, but I gave you 
money's worth. I’ll keep to the bargain wc 
made, if—if you will, Zaoh.” 

“ What I bargained to do, I’ll do,” said Zaoh 
“ I won’t do no more nor no less.” 

As he spoke, ho ripped open the left breast 
of hiB coat, an.d from between the doth and 
the lining drow out a small packet of papers, 
from which he selected one. This he spread 
out carefully on the marble slab of the table. 

“There’s your bold hand, Mark,” he contin¬ 
ued, “ dated ”- 

“I don’t want to know the date,” exclaimed 
Aveling, hurriedly. 

“ Well. I aint no ways partio’lar about it,” 
retorted Zaoh; “ but it’s money down, this time, 
Mr. Aveling.” 

Aveling got up and went to his bureau, his 
every movement olosely walohed by Grit. 
Opening an inner drawer, he took out a bundle 
of French bank notes, which he deposited on 
the table. Ho then proceeded to count out tho 
sum demanded by Grit. 

“There’s your money,” said he, twisting up 
tho notes, and.tossing them across to Zaoh. 
“You’ve happened to hit your time. Had we 
mot yesterday morning, 1 could not have ac¬ 
commodated you." We will cry quits now, Mr. 
Grit.” 

The party addressed nodded his head, and, 
in turn, deliberately counted the notes, but 
seemed puzzled in his attempts to perform the 
arithmetical prooess requisite for him to ascer¬ 
tain the correctness of the amount. 

“ You needn’t give yourself all that trouble, 
Mister Grit,” remarked Aveling; “they are all 
twenty-five dollar notes. I have no desire to 
cheat you.” 

“ Well, I’ll jest take ’em on your recom¬ 
mendation,” said Zacb, folding them up, and 
putting them away with the other papers. 
I “ There's your promise to pay, whioh settles 
1 our old bargain.” 


Aveling snatched at the paper, which he in¬ 
stantly tore into fragments, scattering them 
about the floor. 

“ What I bargained tu do,.I’ll do,” said Zaoh, 
again, with perceptible emphasis; “ 1 won’t do 

“ What do you mean ?” exolaimed Aveling. 

“Well, I aint a going for to be bound for 
them as knows a’most as muoh as I do, that’s 
all,” said the other. “ More eyes than mine 
seen you that night, Mister Aveling; that’s a 
fact.” 

The deadly pallor whioh had overspread 
Mark’s countenance on seeing the knife, bo- 
caine even more ghastly, and his bright eye 
quailed under the steady, determined gaze that 
met it. His strong frame suddenly began to 
tremble so violently, as though it were con¬ 
vulsed. His lips, too, turned white, whilst the 
perspiration rolled down his face in heavy 
drops. Ho passed his unnerved hand across 
his damp brow, and groaned deeply. The pic¬ 
ture of a dark deed has risen vividly before 
him, in all the detail of its fearful reality. 

A young man, elated with joy, is returning 
homo on horseback. Ho has just quitted the 
object of his affections. She has that night 
promised to link her fate ..with his, and aa he 
proceeds on hiB journey, he dreams of tho years 
of happiness in store for him. His rival has 
been rejected with haughtiness, and is probably 
brooding over his disappointment. The young 
man is so happy, that the misery of his rival— 
of which he draws no unreal pioture—creates 
in his bosom a feelin e, akin to commiseration. 
It passes away, however, presently. He comes 
to a turn in the highway, and hesitates a mo¬ 
ment. He has yet some eight miles to travel; 
by turning off here, and cutting across his rival’s 
estate, some three miles may be saved. Tho 
path lies through a dense wood, in the midst 
of whioh is a swamp, extending thence for 
many milos. Ho knows the track well, for he 
has often used it before. It is moonlight, whioh 
enoourages him to plunge boldly into the dark 
avenue. Ho is well in the wood, near the swamp, 
when all at onoe his horse stops. The young 
man plies whip and spur in vain. So'mething 
surely scares the animal. It is only the glim¬ 
mer of the moon through the trees; and the 
dark shadow that flitted across tho path, just 
then, was probably only a wildcat. So he pats 
his horse on the neck, and encourages him with 
his voice. Still tho sagacious boast resolutoly 
refuses to proceed, and twists around on his 
haunches, making desperate efforts to avoid 
some concealed danger. But the young man 
persists, tho horeo struggling and plunging in 
opposition, presently uttering a shriek of agony 
aa his master falls backwards, and rolls out of 
the saddle, suddenly struck to the heart by a 
hand unseen. The assassin catches at tho rein, 
and secures tho affrighted steed to a tree, lest 
he should make for home, and raise an alarm. 
In tho attempt, ho drops the weapon that in¬ 
flicted the deadly blow, but soon becomes so 
intent upon dragging the warm oorpse to the 
borders of the swamp, where alligators and ob- 
soene beasts of prey resort, that he does not 
observe his loss until too late. Then he returns 
to the fatal spot, and, guided by a faint streak 
of moonlight, gropes about on the green sward, 
but finds not what he is seeking. Now and 
then his hands oome into slippery contact with 
something oozy and eoft, that makes his blood 
curdle as they touch it, but which ho dabbles 
in, nevertheless, so earnest is he in the search 
after the one damDing piece cf evidenee, which, 
if found there, will assuredly fix the guilt of 
that foul murder upon the real perpetrator. He is 
not aware that there has been a living witness 
to that deed—an individual who, prowling in 
tho wood by night, setting traps for game, 
chances to be within oar-ahot of the dying 
man’s last heavy groan, but comes up just too 
lato to render him any service. The blow was 
too Bharp and sure. However, he sees the 
corpse dragged to the swamp, and whilst the 
murderer is engaged in disposing of it, turns 
the eye of his dark-iantem, downwards, and 
stealthily commences a careful soarch after 
some token which may servo as a elue to one 
of the parties, or both. His Bight is keen, and 
the glare of his lamp presently falls upon a 
shining object, which he picks up. It is a long 
bowie-knife, on tho haft of which he detects, in¬ 
laid in silver letters, a name well known to him, 
and not in good repute even in Charleston. He 
has a stout heart, but it sickens at the sight of 
a dark stain upon that shining blade. Never¬ 
theless, ho draws it through the long, rank 
grass, and thrusts it into his gamo pouch. 
Shall he release the .plunging horse ? No! he 
will conceal himself, and await the last act of 
the tragedy. 

Plash! How distinctly that sound breaks on 
tho stillness of the night! Tho turbid waters 
of the swamp have closed over the dead man, 
and a dark figure shakes a clenohed fist at the 
spot where tho oorpse now lies. The silent 
witness shudders at the intensity of the hatred 
which pursueB its victim ovon after death. But 
ho has no time for thinking much; the mur¬ 
derer i3 on his way back to the spot he has 
only so recently left. Ho reaches it soon, and 
deep are the curses he mutters whilst vairfly 
seeking the deadly weapon stamped with his 
name. He gives it up at last, and then pro¬ 
ceeds to loose the horse, which ho leads to the 
swamp. A bright flash, a sharp report, a 
plunge, and a heavy plash, and the dumb beast 
lies by the side of his master. A fearful im¬ 
precation falls distinctly on the listener’s oar, 
and the dark figure that has uttered it glides 
away like a spectre into the dark paths of the 
wood. He will go home, and sleep perhaps; at 
least ha will try. 

But sleep comes not, save iu troubled, fitful 
starts, during which he is still groping about 
aftor tho something he has lost. Ho resolves 
to search for it again by day-light. He will 
steal away into the wood when the sun is well 
up, and will not leave the spot till he has re¬ 
covered the fatal weapon. It is a bright morn¬ 
ing, and everything around him teems with 
life. He has put ou a different suit of apparel, 
and as he passes through the buildings and tho 
plantation grounds, where his people are al¬ 
ready busy, they eye him inquisitively. 

Steadily he pursues his way, unaware that 
he is followed at a distance by one who has 
lurked about the premises the best part of the 
night, watching for an opportunity of breaking 
in upon his privacy. They both enter tho 
wood, and both repair to the same spot. Tho 
murderer stands aghast at the fearful eviden¬ 
ces he sees of the deed he has committed. The 
ground is all cut up where tho horse struggled 
and plungod; and where the murdered man 
fell, there is moro than one pool of blood. 
Thei-o is also a clear trail from that place to 
the swamp. The long grass lies all one way, 
flattened down, and here and there torn up. 
Some heavy body has evidently been dragged 
over it. But neither on this path of death, nor 
on the fatal spot itself, is there trace of the lost 
weapon. He tries to calm his perturbed con¬ 
science with the reflection that the plaeo is 
solitary, and that no one « likely to pass that 
way, for it lies quite out of the beaten track. 
An irresistible impulse urges him to repair 
once again to the border of the swamp. He 
does not mistake the place, but goes to it 
straight. Tho wator is puddled and disool- 
ored. He needs no explanation of the cause. 
The foul denizons of the rank pool have com¬ 
mended their disgusting meal, and, ere sun¬ 
down, will not havo left a vestige of what was 
east there expressly for them to feed upon. He 
turns aside, exulting in the crime he has com¬ 
mitted, and in the thought that no human 
being knows of it, when he enoounters the 
steady gaze of a man, whom he at onee re~ 
ognises. He stands as if petrified, for there 
sthing in that man’s hand whioh tells i 
tale. It is a terrible moment to pass, but 
ms iron nerves fail him not. The two oome to 
a quick understanding, and return together to 
the great house. They remain closeted for 
some time, during which a bargain is struck. 
The silent witness has reoeived a price for 
holding his peace, but retains the weapon he 
picked up. He knows something more, too, 
than ho has told; but this ho reserves for fu¬ 
ture use, in case of need. He goes away, leav¬ 
ing the murderer to his reflections. 

All this Mark Aveling thought of, in the few 
moments of silenoe that elapsed before he 


again addressed Zaoh. The old feeling he had 
experienced on finding himSelf confronted with 
him, on that memorable morning, had again 
come over him, though two years had elapsed 
Bince they had parted, and impunity had em¬ 
boldened and hardened him. But the .con¬ 
sciousness of guilt had proEssd heavily on him, 
nevertheless, causing him often to desire that 
midnight deed were yet undone. No marvel 
it came home to him now, with redoubled 
force, in the presence of the man whom he had 
believed to bo the only human witness to that 
crime, but who bow disclosed the terrible se¬ 
cret-, that others were privy to it. He durst not 
look up, but sat, groaning, even sobbing, with 
his face buried in his bands. 

“ Mark Avoling,” said Zaeh, presently, “you 
aint used me well, and ef I wur a mind to it, 

1 needn’t to go fur for revenge. But, come, 
don’t be a coward. It aint my interest to hang 
you, and unless you g'ive3 me reason to tho 
contrary, I’ll keep my mouth shut.” 

“But—the—the others”—gasped Aveling; 
what do they know? ‘Who are they?” 

“ I reckon 1 aint bound to tell on ’em,” re¬ 
plied Zaoh; “ and as to what they knows, may I 
be it’s as well not to he too' partio’lar to in ' 
quire—but I’ll tell you what 1 knowed.” 

Aveling looked eagerly at Zaoh, his coun¬ 
tenance drawn down by intense anxiety. 

“ It warn’t there when you looked for it,” 
added Zaeh. 

“What wasn’t there—and where do you 
mean ? ” asked Mark. 

“If,” answered the other. “Edward Wil- 
mot! Leastways, I means his body. It didn’t 
stop in the place where you put it, Mark, and 
the halligators never got it. I seen them as 
moved it, and .what’s more, I seen ’em do it, 
a’most as soon as you was gone.” 

A glimpse of tho truth flashed across Mark’s 
mind—ho leaped to his feet, dashing his clench¬ 
ed fist on tho marble table, as he vehemently 
exclaimed: 

Nigg6rs in the swamp, by all that’s damna¬ 
ble ! ” 

“ There was a white man among ’em, 
Mark,” observed Zaoh, “ and ho helped.” 

Aveling began pacing the apartment, pon¬ 
dering over the disclosure, and reflecting on 
tho position in which it placed him. Zaeh, 
meanwhile, put up the bowie-knife, and re¬ 
stored it to its former place. Seeing that Mark 
not attempt to break silence, he said : 

I guess you’ve took tho measure of the 
ground by this time, Mark; and'I needn’t for 
to tell a smart man like you how the law stands 
oonsarnin’ of nigger evidence. Ef you’ll let 
mo adviso, I’d jest kip quiet. It’s two year 
ago”-- . 

Mark stopped short, and faced Grit. 

“ Zaoh,” said ho, “you know more than is 
good for me, or for yourself either. But I have 
thought it out, and my mind’s mado up. I 
don’t ask for your advice, nor do I require it. 
We’ve squared aeoounts, and I’m not afraid 
of anything you can do or say. That’s my 
mind on this matter. And now, please to leave 
me alone.” 

“ Well spoke up, Mark,” retorted Grit; “ ef 
that’s your way of seoin’ on it, I’m agreeable. 
I’m a dog as don’t bark afore ho knows ho oan 
bite, and sometimes I biteB and don’t bark at 
all. We onderstands one another, I reckon; 
and there aint no love lost atween us, nor no 
respect. You arn’t for breakfast, now, I see. 
Seems the edge of -your appetite’s gone, sence 
wo began to talk about business; and, to tell 
the truth] Mark, I’d as lieve not set down to 
eat along of a map that’s got bloody hands. 
Ii’s onpleasant and onwholesome. You’ve give 
me your mind—that’s a mossel of mine. I’ve 
only got one more thing to tel] you ; and that 
is, that Leonard Wray and Mies Milly are in 
this city, and that I knows whar they are.” 

“ So do I! So do I, Mister Grit,” replied 
Mark, frowning darkly; “ but what’s that to 

“ Well, I don’t kear to inquire,” returned 
Zaoh; “ but that’s a fact, anyhow'.” 

He put the key into the look as he spoke, 
keeping his eye on Mark the while, and, hav¬ 
ing unlocked the door, throw the key upon the 
table, and deliberately withdrew, leaving Mark 
standing in the middle of the room, with a 
flushed and angry countenance. 


MIITIE, THE BLIND CHILD. 


Did you ever thank God for your eyes, dear 
ohildren ? Those two bright, clear, happy eyes, 
that He has given to drink in tlje pleasant sun¬ 
shine, the beauty of the flowers, the glory of 
tho rainbow, and the sweetness of your dear 
mother’s smile ! Listen, now, to tho story of a 
child to whom Ho never gave eyes to look upon 
any of these beautiful things. 

It was on a sunshiny morning—somewhere 
in the middle of the Atlantic ocean—that a 
gentleman, whom seasickness had imprisoned 
in his state-room since the first roll of the ship, 
took courage, from a cup of coffee and the 
calmness of the sea, to orawl upon deck. As 
he stood at the head of the narrow stairway, 
clutching a rope to bus port his tottering steps, 
he heard a glad child’s laugh. Looking up, he 
saw a little girl, about five years old, quite at 
her ease, on the turning and rolling floor, try¬ 
ing to “jump ropo” with a knotted end of ship- 
rigging, which had been given her by an old 
sailor. The brisk breeze had brightened her 
oheeks, and curled her flowing hair in no very 
orderly manner. Mr. L. thought of his own 
little daughter over the ocean, and his eyes 
filled. 

“ Come to me, my dear! ” he kindly oalled, 
reaching his hand towards the child. 

She stopped her play, looked up, as though 
half frightened, half astonished; and then be¬ 
gan carefully to creep toward the outstretched 
hand. He lifted her to his lap, and kissed her 
coral lips. 

“ Whose little girl are you? ” he inquired. 

“ I’m nobody’s little girl,” she replied, in 
touching tone. “ Only God takes care of me— 
add sometimes Captain I-.” 

“How, where is your mamma?” 

“-Mamma is in Burrampooter; I’m not her 
little girl any more ”—here a tear rolled down 
her cheek. “I’m going to New York,” she 
said, “ to be uncle’s little girl. But New York 
is a great way off, isn’t it, sir ? ” 

“ Not a very long way, my child—you will 
soon see your uncle.” 

“ 1 can’t see, sir,” she said, softly. 

Mr. L. startled, and looked down into those 
.bright, dark, intelligent eyes. Alas! it was 
too true! they were darkened windows, through 
which tho soul could never look ! 

“ Mittie! hey, Mittie! ” oalled a bluff voice, 
as the oaptain’s varnished hat appeared from 
behind the mast. “ Eh, birdie, what new nest 
have you found ? ” 

With a start and a bound, Mittie jumped 
into his rough arms, and laid her cheek upon 
the shoulder of his shaggy coat sleeve. 

“So-ho, shipmate,” continued the captain, 
addressing Mr. L., “ you are aloft at last. 
Nothing like a stiff nor’wester for taking the 
Btaroh out of your landsfolk.” And he laughed. 

“ But this little girl, Captain I , how hap¬ 
pens she to be alone on the wide world of 
waters? ” 

“ Can’t say,” returned the captain, with a 
dubious Bhake of his shining hat. “ She’s a 
stray waif that I picked up cn the Liverpool 
docks. Don’t know her belongings; she ws ~ 
labelled for New York, it seems. Her name- 
whatfs the balanoeof it, sea-bird?” he asked. 

“Mittie Wythe Hamilton,” lisped the child, 
who had already found her way back to her 
bit of rope, and sat against the ship’s railing, 
tossing up hands at every new dash of spray. 
“ I was named for Uncle Wythe, and he told 
mamma to send me.” Her face olouded for an 
instant, then brightened again in the sunshine. 

“ Poor blind pot! so far as I can make out 
her story from one thing and another, she is the 
child of missionaries in India. Poor creatures, 
they could not bring her over themselves, and 
I dare say she was getting no good in that 
heathenish land ; bo it seems they put her in 
charge of an English lady, name I’ve forgotten, 
who Bet out to join hor husband somewhere in 
Canada. But she sickened and died before the 
barque Sally reached England, and the poor 
thing was left friendless and helpless. What 


the captain and mate of the Sally were think¬ 
ing of, I don’t know; but they put the child on 
dry land, with the balance of the passengers, 
and jet sail without so much as looking up a 
New York packet. Alone in Liverpool—and 
it’s no place for a blind ohild, sir, to say noth¬ 
ing of one that’s got eyes—I found hor, amu¬ 
sing herself pretty muoh as you see her now, 
with bits of chips, at the corner of a ship yard! 
How the creature had lived, I can’t say. ”” 
believe after this, shipmate, there’s God ir 
sky, who, as she says, keeps watch over ohil¬ 
dren; if He don’t over us grown-up sinners! 
It teems she had never wanted for a berth nor 
a mess. ‘I want to go to New York,’she would 
say to every stranger who spoke to her. I 
couldn’t have left the little thing—but I don’t 
know where I’m taking her. If I oan’t anchor 
her safely, I’ll koep her for first mate of the 
Down ; hey, sea-bird ? ” 

“ What oould you do with her in that terrible 
storm off Cape Clear ? I shudder to recollect 
-that night! ” 

“ Well, sir, while you were lying flat on your 
back, and tho rest of us were hurrying, haul¬ 
ing and pulling hither and thither, working for 
dear life against the winds and waves, the pret¬ 
ty creature was rolling about the cabin floor, 
clapping hor hands as though she were in an 
apple-tree swing, and found it capital fun! 
When I tumbled down to my locker for five 
minutes’ rest, I found her on her knees, in her 
little night wrapper, saying, ‘ Our Father,’ and 
I felt sure no storm would sink the ship with 
her on it! ” 

Poor mother of Mittie! how her heart was 
wrung at sending her blind, trusting child from 
her arms ! But her brother in. America had 
written, telling her that ho would provide for 
Mittie, poor sightless Mittie, who could learn 
little in that uncivilized land. So, with many 
tears.and prayers, that missionary mother .had 
packed her Mittie’s small trunk, and placed 
hor in the care of a friend—the English lady 
before mentioned—to be transported to our 
country. What but a mother’s prayer guard¬ 
ed the helpless darling in her lonely wander- 

On arriving at New York, Captain I-and 

!r. - made inquiry everywhere for Mr. 

Wythe. Directories were searched, streets ran¬ 
sacked, and questions repeated hundreds of 
times, to no purpose. No relative of the poor 
blind Mittie oould bo found. • 

Leave her with me, captain,” said Mr.-. 

am soon to return to London, but, before 
sailing, I will place her in an asylum for the 
blind, and see that she is comfortably cared 

stead, however, of plaoing Mittie in the 
State Asylum of Now York, her friend took 
her to a Southern city, where he had business 
connections, and left hor in one of those beau¬ 
tiful retreats, which nature and art have com¬ 
bined to adorn for those whoso eyes tell not 
night from day, nor beauty from deformity. 

Kind voices welcomed the little stranger, 
but they were voices she had never heard, nor 
hoped to hear. For the first time since she 
sobbed good-by on her mother’s lap, her hope 
and faith faltered. She felt that she was alone 
the world, and she sought out a corner to 
__y. Had the’superintendent particularly in¬ 
terested himself in the child, he would have 
found out her history, and probabiy havo 
sought some communication with heir parents. 
But setting down her name as a oharity schol- 
, he forgot that she was not an orphan. 

And Mr. L-? His sympathies had been 

strongly enlisted, and he really intended to find 
out the mystery. But he was a man of the 
world, and immersed in its busy cares. Having 
placed a sum of money for her use in the hands 
of tho director, with permission to apply to him 
in any emergenoy, ho returned to his English 
home—and only remembered the blind child of 
tho voyage at moments when his own laughing 
Carrie climbed into bis lap. 

Ono among a hundred ohildren, Mittie was 
rell educated in all that the blind can learn, 
he was taught how to read the Bible, from 
whioh her mother had read to her, by passing 
her small fingers over the ouriously-raised let¬ 
ters. She learned to sew, to braid, and to 
write—strange thoughts that young hoad used 
to frame, for that unsteady hand to jot down 
in its crooked wanderings over tho paper. She 
learned to sing sweet hymns of her school¬ 
mates, and to touch for herself the keys of the 
piano, whose melodies had almost made her 
fancy herself in heaven, only that she had been 
told that in heaven she should see like other 
ohildren! Sometimes, in her dreams, she would 
find herself on a soft couch, with strange per- 
fqmes and sounds about her, and would feel 
warm tears dropping, ono by one, on her fore¬ 
head, while a dear arm pressed her closely. 

“ Mother! dear mother! ” Mittie would cry, 
and wake—to find no mother. 

Years had passed—when again a ship was 
nearing the forests of masts in New York har¬ 
bor. On the deok eat a pale lady, in deep 
mourning, with traces of tears upon her oheeks. 
Her ohildren clung about her, with wonder in 
their faoes. 

“ Oh, beautiful America ! tho America you 
have to often told us. about,” cried a sweet- 
voieed girl of twelve. “Mamma, does it look 
as it did when you went away ? ” 

‘ Mamma, did you live in any of those great 
houses ? ” 

“Ma, ma! plenty Pagodas here!” chimed 
in the youngest boy, whose eye had taken ii 
th8 numerous church spires. All spoke a 
once, but the mother answered neither. He 
heart was too full. She had gone from that 
shore, a happy bride, and hopeful; she was re¬ 
turning, a widow, broken in health and spirits, 
to place her children with her relatives, and 
then, as she believed, to lay her bones in the 
tomb of her kindred. One hope only made her 
heart hound, and her pale cheek grew paler, 
as she looked on that shore of her nativity, for 
the first time in twenty years. 

“ Oh, God! could I see all my children be¬ 
fore I die!” she faltered. 

I pass over the saeno cf her landing, and 
welcome to the house of her brother. 1 will 
not stop to tell you how many wonders the In¬ 
dian-born children found in American city cus¬ 
toms and sights; for I must hasten to the end 
of my story. 

“ It is impossible, sister,” said her brother to 
the pale lady, one morning, in answer to some 
expression. “Tho child could - never have 
reached' this country. We never, a3 you know, 
have traced her farther than England, and if 
she had been brought here, she could not have 
failed to find me, or I hor.” 

The widow sighed. “ God’s will be done! 
she murmured. “But it is hard to feel that 
my little helpless innocent—my eldest horn— 
was sent from mo to perish alone. Often I feel 
as if it could not bo—as if she were yet alive, 
and I should find her at some day.” 

Providentially, as it proved, the mother was 
led to soarch the catalogues of various institu¬ 
tions for the blind, long in vain. At length, 
she obtained a circular from a distant oity, 
and glanced over it indifferently, so often had 
she been disappointed. Her heart sprung 
her lips as she saw the name “ Meta W. Ha 
ilton.” 

“Brother!” she gasped, extending the paper 
to him. 

He looked, and shook his head. “ I’m afraid 
you are expecting too much, my poor sister. 
Matilda was your darling’s name; and then, 
how ehould she stray to that corner of the 
United States?’’ 

But tho mother’s hope waB stronger than her 
fears. She scarcely ate or slept, weak though 
she was, until she reached the Southern city 
whose name the catalogue had borne. 

“Hamilton? Yes, we have a pupil by that 
name,” replied (he bland superintendent, in 
answer to her first question of trembling eager- 


She followed him to the door of a large 
room, where fifty girls sat, busied with their 
books and needlework. The buzz of conversa¬ 
tion died, as they heard the sound of strange 
footsteps, and a hundred sightless eyes were 
turned toward the door. 

Near a table, on which lay a bunch of deli¬ 


cate straw filaments, sat Mittie Hamilton. She 
had been braiding a bonnet, but her fingers 
had ceased their work, and, buried in a sort of 
reverie, she was the only one who did not no¬ 
tice tho entrance of a stranger. 

“Was there any distinguishing feature, by 
whioh you would recognise your daughter, my 
dear madam?” asked the gentleman. 

The mother's eye wandered over the group, 
as though she dreaded tho confirmation of her 
fears to lose her last hope. 

“Show me the ohild of whom you spoke,’ 1 
she faltered. 

“Meta Hamilton”—but he stopped, for, at 
the lady’s first word, Mittie had sprung from 
her position, ahd, throwing back the curls from 
her face, turned wildly from side to side. 

“ What is that? ” she cried, with outstretch¬ 
ed arms. “ That voice—speak again ! ” 

“ Mittie, my child ! ” cried Mrs. Hamilton, 
springing to her side, and sinking, overpowered, 
upon her knees. 

“ Mother, oh mother!” and Mittie fell into 
the aims than had cradled her in infancy. 

That was a moment never to be forgotten ! 

Uncle Wyths Harris (for the mistake which 
had clouded so many years of the lifetime of 
mother and child was that of Mittie in substi¬ 
tuting—child that she was—the first name of 
her uncle for the last) found a pleasant cottage 

the banks of tho Hudson for his sister and 
—t now happy family. What a loving wel¬ 
come the dear girls and boys, Whom Heaven 
had blessed with the power of seeing their sis- 
' r, gave to the wanderer, Mittio! How she 
imforted her mother’s heart, making her for¬ 
get her great bereavement—making her oven 
forget to sorrow that she had a blind child, in 
her joy at feeling that she had another living 
darling! 

The sunshino of Mittie’s girlhood oame back 
to hor spirit. The dear blind girl was the joy 
of the house. How could anybody cherish a 
feeling of discontent or peevishness, when that * 
glad voice was pouring out its songs of thank¬ 
fulness from morning until night! Ob, dear 
blind Mittie, never more—happy spirit that 
she was—mourned that Grod had not given her 
eyes to see. “Ho has given me back my 
mother,” Bhe onee said, “and these procious 
brothers and sisters, and He will lot me see 
them all in heaven! ”—Little Pilgrim. 


BY BARRY BRAKE. 

IT 


Will it bo truo, when in an earthly grave 
Those forms of unillumined clay shall lie, 

That our unthralled souls shall walk for ayo, 
Within tho City of tho Golden Pave, 

With golden harps, and shining orowns, and shining 
-raiment, bravo. ^ 

nd true, that while our outworn bodies rest 
In tho deop, gratoful silence of tho tomb, 

Then, in tho heavenly light that knows no gloom, 
Wo shall forgot the woos that hero opprost, 

And dwell forever near the throne of God, supreme¬ 
ly blest? 

III. 

Ah! th6n ’twero not a joyless doom to die; 

The grave’s dark portal were no longer dark, 

If thus in blest release from care and cark, 

While the dead body mouldoriDg low should lie, 

Tho spirit, freed, should lave itself in God’s pure 
light on high. ^ 

Then let mo die; fain would I strive no moro 
To make this cold, ungonial world my home; 

For ’mid its witcheries, as I oaroless roam, 
till seem I “ idly standing on a shore, 

Toying with shells,” while Time’s vast- sea is sound¬ 
ing evermore. y 

The world hath yielded yet no goblot brimmed 
With perfect joy, to fill my sonl’s fierce craving; 
No fountain’s freshness my worn frame o’er-laving, 
No song by earth’s divinost warblers hymned, 

stono-en8cuIpturcd grace, nor beauty oanvass- 
limued, 

VI. 

Has power to charm mo from my soul’s deep sadness; 
Nor Nature lifts the burden from my heart, 

Nor Nature’s out-going mimic, splendid Art, 

Nor IIopo, Nor Loro, oan win unclouded gladness, 
From this vague, endless lack, that frets tho soul to 
madness. 

VII. 

Yes, let mo die; for in my heart up springs 
A fount where high aspirings have swift birth, 
Booking fruition not in toys of Earth, 

But laying feeble grasp on loftier thrngs 

Than yet tho statoliost muso of Earth-born Poetsings. 


To the Editors of the National Intelligencer : 

•Gentlemen : While tho proceedings in Con¬ 
gress are occupying public attention more par¬ 
ticularly with the subject of a Pacific Railway, 

I desire to offer to your paper for publication 
some general resultB of a recent winter expedi¬ 
tion across the Rooky Mountains, oonfining 
myself to mere results, in anticipation of a full¬ 
er report, with maps and illustrations, whieh 
will necessarily require some months to prepare. 

The country examined was for about three- 
fourths of tho distance—from the Missouri 
frontier, at the mouth of tho Kansas river, to 
the Valley of Parowan, at the foot of the Wah- 
satch Mountains, within the rim of the Great 
Basin, at its southeastern bend—along and be¬ 
tween the 38th and 39th parallels of latitude; 
and the whole line divides itself naturally into 
three sections, whioh may be conveniently fol¬ 
lowed in description. 

The first, or eastern section, consists of tho 
great prairie slope, spreading from the base of I 
the Sierra Blanca to the Missouri frontier, 
about 700 miles; the second, or middle section, 
comprehends tho various Rocky Mountain 
ranges and inter-lying valleys, between the 
termination of the great plains at the foot of 
the Sierra Blanca, and the Great Basin at the 
Parowan Valley and Waheateh Mountains, 
where the first Mormon settlement is found, 
about.450 miles; the third, or western section, 
comprehends the mountainous plateau lying 
betweon the Wahsatch Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada, a distance of about 400 milos. 

The country examined was upon a very di¬ 
rect line, the travelled route being about i.550 
miles over an air-line distance of about 1,300 
miles. 

The First Section.— Four separate expedi¬ 
tions across this section, mado before the pres¬ 
ent one, and whieh oarried mo over various 
lines at different seasons of the year, enable me 
to speak of it with the confidence of intimate 
knowledge. It is a plain of easy inclination, 
sweeping directly up to the foot of tho mount¬ 
ains whioh dominate it as highlands do the 
ocean. Its character is open prairie, over whioh 
summor travelling is made in every direction. 

For a railway or a winter travelling road 
the route would be, in consideration of wood, 
coal, building stono, water, and fertile land, 
about two hundred miles up the ijamadiato val¬ 
ley of the Kansas, (whieh might be made one 
rich continuous cornfield.) and afterwards 
along the immediate valley of the Upper Ar¬ 
kansas, of whioh about two hundred miles, as 
you approach the mountains, is continuously 
well adapted to settlements, as well as to roads. 
Numerous well-watered and fertile valleys— 
broad and level—open up among the mount¬ 
ains, whioh present themselves in detaohed 
blocks—outliorc—gradually closing in around 
the heads of the streams, but leaving open ap¬ 
proaches to the central ridges. Tho whole of | 
tho inter-mountain rogion is abundant in grass¬ 
es, wood, coal, and fertile soil. The Pueblos 
above Bsnt’s Fort prove it to bo well adapted 
to the grains and vegetables eornmon to the 
latitude, including Indian corn, which ripens 
well, and to the support of healthy stock, 
which increase well and take care of them¬ 
selves summer and winter. 

The climate is mild and the winters short, 
the autumn usually having its full length of 
bright, open weather, without snow, which in 
winter falls rarely and passes off quickly. In 
this belt of country lying along the mountains. 


the snow falls moro early and much more thin¬ 
ly than in the open plains to the eastward; tho 
storms congregate about the high mountains, 
and leave the valleys free. In the beginning 
of December we found yet no snow ,on ” 
Huerfano river, and were informed by at 
resident, then engaged in establishing a farm 
at the month of this stream, that snow seldo 
or never fell there, and that cattle were loft 
the range all the winter through. 

This character of country continued to the 
foot of the dividing crest, and to this point our 
journey resulted in showing a very easy grade 
for a road, over a country unobstructed either 
by snow or other impediments, and having ail 
the elements necessary to the prosperity of an 
agricultural population, in fertility of soil, 
abundance of food for stock, wood and coal 
for fuel, and timber for necessary construc¬ 
tions. 

Our examinations around the southern head¬ 
waters of the Arkansas have made us acquaint¬ 
ed with many passes, grouped together in a 
small space of country, conducting by short 
and practicable valleys from the waters of tho 
Arkansas just described, to the valleys of the 
Del Norte gnd East Colorado. The Sierra 
Blanca, through whioh these passes lie, is high 
and rugged, presenting a very broken appear- 
anoo, but rises abruptly from the opon country 
on either side, narrowed at the points through 
which tho passes are cut, leaving them only 
six or eight miles in length from valley to val¬ 
ley, and entirely unobstructed by outlying 
ranges or broken country. To the best of 
these passes the ascent is along the open valley 
of water courses, uniform and very gradual iu 
ascent. Standing immediately at the mouth 
of the Sand Hill Pass —one of the most practi¬ 
cable in the Sierra Blanca, and above those 
usually travelled—at one of the remotest head¬ 
springs of the Huerfano river, the eye of tho 
traveller follows down without obstruction or 
abrupt descent along the gradual slope of the 
valley to the great plains whioh reaoh tho 
Missouri. The straight rivor and tho open 
valley form, with the plains beyond, one great 
slope, without a hill to break the line of sight 
ir obstruct the course of the road. On cither 
side of this line, hills slope easily to the river, 
with lines of timber and yellow autumnal 
grass, and the water whioh flows smoothly be¬ 
tween is not interrupted by a fall in its oourso 
to the ocean. The surrounding country is 
wooded with pices and covered with luxuriant 
grasses, up to the very crags of the central 
summits. On the 8th of Deoember we found 


grass entirely uncovered in the passes. 

Along all this line the elevation was care¬ 
fully determined by frequent barometrical ob¬ 
servations, and ita charaoter exhibited by a 
series of daguerreotype views, comprehending 
the face of the country almost continuously, 
or at least sufficiently so to give a thoroughly 
oorreot impression of the whole. 

Two tunnol-like passes pierce the mountains 
here, almost in juxtaposition, conneotiDg tho 
plain country on either side by short postages, 
five to eight miles long. The mountains which 
they perforate constitute the only obstruction, 
and are the only break in tho plane or valley 
lino of road from the frontier of Missouri to 
the summit hills of the Rooky Mountains, a dis¬ 
tance of about 850 miles, or more than half way 
to tho San Joaquin valley. Entering one of 
these passes from the eastern plain, a distance 
of about one mile upon a wagon road, already 
travelled by wagons, commands an open view 
of the bread valley of San Luis and the great 
range cf San Juan beyond, on its western side. 

I here connected tho line of the present expe¬ 
dition with ono explored in 1848- 49, from the 
mouth of the Kansas to this point, and the 
results of both will be emboGicA is> «■ fullo* ex¬ 
port. 

At this place the line entered the middle 
section, and oontinued its western course over 
an open valley country, admirably adapted for 
settlement, across tho San Luis valley, and up 
the flat bottom lands of the Sah-watch to tho 
heights of the central ridge cf the Rooky 
Mountains. Across these wooded heights— 
wooded and grass-covered up to and over their 
rounded summits—to the Coo-oha-to-po pass, 
the line followed an open easy wagon way, 
such as is usual to a roiling country. On the 
high summit lands were forests of conifoious 
i, and the snow in the pass was four inches 
deep. This was on tho 14 sh of December. A 
day earlier, our horses’ feet would not havo 
touched snow in the crossing. Up to this point 
we had enjoyed clear and dry pleasant weath¬ 
er. Our journey had been all along on dry 
ground; and travelling slowly along, waiting 
for tho winter, there had been abundant leisure 
for becoming acquainted with the country. 
The open character of the country, joined to 
good information, indioated tho existence of 
other passes about the head of tho Sah-watch. 
This it was desirable to verify, and especially 
to examine a neighboring and lower pass, con¬ 
necting more directly with tho Arkansas val¬ 
ley, known as the Poow che. 

But the winter had now set in over all tho 
mountain regions, and tho couptry was so 
constantly enveloped and hidden with clouds, 
whioh rested upon it, and the air so darkened 
by falling enow, that exploring became difficult 
and dangerous, precisely where we felt most 
interested in making a thorough examination. 
We were moving in fogs and clouds, through 
a region wholly unknown to us, and without 
guides; and were, therefore, obliged to content 
ourselves with the examination of a single line, 
and the ascertainment of the winter condition 
of the country over whieh it passed; which 
was, in fact, the main object of our expedition. 

Our progress in this mountainous region 
was necessarily slow, and during ten days 
whioh it occupied us to pass through about ono 
hundred miles of the mountainous country, 
bordering the eastern side of the Upper Colo¬ 
rado valley, the greatest depth of the enow was 
among tho pines and aspens on the ridges, 
about two and a half feet, and in the valleys 
about six inches. The atmosphere is too cold 
and dry for much snow, and the valleyp, pro¬ 
tected by tho mountains, are comparatively 
free from it, and warm. We here found vil¬ 
lages of Utah Indians in their wintering ground, 
in little valleys along the foot of the higher 
mountains, and bordering the more opon coun¬ 
try of the Colorado Valley. Snow was here 
(December 25) only a few 'iwhes dcop—the 
grass generally appearing above it, and there 
being none undor trees and on southern hill 

Tho horses of "the Vlahs were living on the 
range, and, notwithstanding that they wero 
used in hunting, were iu excellent condition. 
One whioh we had occasion to kill for food 
had on it about two inches of fat, being in as 
good order as any buffalo we had killed’ in No¬ 
vember on the Eastern plains. Over this val¬ 
ley country—about one hundred and fifty miles 
across—tho Indians informed us that snow 
falls only a fow inohes in depth; suoh as 
saw it at the time. 


and from the 7ch to the 22d of January, was 
entirely bare of snow, and tho weather resem¬ 
bled that of autumn in this country. The line 
here entered the body of mountains known as 
the Wah satch and An-tcr-ria ranges, whioh 
are practicable at several places in this part of 
their course; but the falling snow and desti¬ 
tute condition of my party again interfered to 
impede examinations. They lie between the 
Colorado Valley and the Great Basin, and at 
their western base are established the Mor¬ 
mon settlements of Parowan and Cedar city. 
They are what are called fertile mountains, 
abundant in water, wood, and grass, and fer¬ 
tile valleys, offering inducements to settlement 
and facilities for making a road. These moun¬ 
tains arc a great storehouse of materials—tim¬ 
ber, iron, coal—which would be of indispensa¬ 
ble use in tho construction and maintenance of 
tho road, and are solid foundations to build up 
the future prosperity of the rapidly-inoreasiDg 
Utah State. * 

Sait is abundant on the eastern border, 
mountains, as the Sierra de Sal, being named 
from it. In tho ranges lying behind tho Mor¬ 
mon settlements, among the mountains through 


which the lino passes, are accumulated a grea 
wealth of iron and coal, and extensive forests 
of heavy timber. These forests are the lar¬ 
gest 1 am acquainted with in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, being, in some places, twenty miles in 
depth of continuous forest; the general growth 
lofty and large, frequently over three' feet in 
diameter, and sometimes reaching five feet, the 
red spruce and yellow pine predominating.' At 
tho actual southern extremity of the Mormon 
settlements, consisting of the two enclosed 
towns of Parowan and Cedar oity, near to 
which our Hue passed, a coal mine has been 
opened for about eighty yards, and iron works - 
already established. Iron hero occurs in ex¬ 
traordinary masses, in some parts accumulated 
into mountains, wbioh oomb out in crests of 
solid iron thirty feet thick, and a hundred yards 
long. 

In passing through Ibis hod of mountains 
about fourteen days had been ocoupied, from 
January 24 to February 7, the deepest snow 
we here encountered being about up to the 
saddle skirts, or four feet; this occurring only 
in occasional drifts in tho passes on northern 
exposures, and in the small mountain flats 
hemmed in by woods and hills. In the valley 
it was sometimes a few inches deep, and as often 
none at all. On 'our arrival at tho Mormon 
settlements, February 8th, we found it a few 
inohes deep, and wero there informed that the 
winter had been unusually long-continued and 
severe, the thermometer having been as low as 
17 degrees below zero, and more snow having 
fallen than in all the previous winters together, 

’ ce tho establishment of this colony. 

At this season, their farmers had usually 
been occupied with, their ploughs, preparing 
the land for grain. 

At this point tho line of exploration entered 
tho third or western section, comprehending 
tho mountainous plateau between tho Wahsatch. 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada of California. 
Two routes here suggested themselves to rue 
examination : one direotly across the pla- 

! between the 37th and 38th parallels; tho 
other keeping to tho scuth of the mountains, 
ani foiloWltig for about two hundred miles 
down a valley of tho Rio Virgen, (Virgin river.) 
thence direct to the Tejon Pass, at tho head of 
the San Joaquin Valley. This route down the 
Virgin river had been examined the year be¬ 
fore, with a view to settlement this summer, by 
a Mormon exploring party under the command 
of Major Steele, of Parowan, who (and otheirs 
of tho party) informed me that they found fer¬ 
tile valleys inhabited by Indians, who cultivated 
oorn and melons, and the rich ground in many 
places matted over with grape vines. The 
Tejon Passes are two—one of them (from the 
abundance of vines at its lower end) oalled 
Caxon de las Uvas. They were of long uso, 
amd were examined by mo, and their prac¬ 
ticability ascertained, in my expedition of 
1848- 49; and in 1851 I again passed through 
them both, bringing threo thousand head of 
cattle through one of them. 

Knowing tho practicability of these passes, 
and confiding in tho report of Major Steele as 
to tho intermediate country, I determined to 
take the other, (between the 37th and 38th 
parallels)) it roeonunending itself tome as being 
more direct towards San Francisco, and pref¬ 
erable on that account for a road, if suitable 
ground oould be found; and also as being un¬ 
known, the Mormons informing mo that vari¬ 
ous attempts had been made to explore it, and 
all failed for want of water. Although biased 

favor of the Virgin river route, I determined 

examine this ono in the interest of geogra¬ 
phy, and accordingly set out for this purpose 
from tho settlement, about the 20th of Febru¬ 
ary, travelling direotly westward from Cedar 
oity, (eighteen miles west of Pqrowun ) We 
found tho country a high table land, bristling 
with ftimroVairc, often io ohort~urcIwt*<l VfoaW, 

and sometimes accumulated into considerable 
auges, with numerous open and low passes. 

VV e were thus always in a valley, and always 
surrounded by mountains more or less closely, 

which apparently altered in shape Snd position 
as we advanced. The valleys are dry and na¬ 
ked, without water or wood; but tho moun¬ 
tains are generally covered with grass, and 
well wooded with pines; springs are very rare, 
and oecasional small streams are at remote 
distances. Not a human being was encounter¬ 
ed between tho Santa Clara road near the Mor- 
settlements and the Sierra Nevada, over a 
distance of mere than three hundred miles. 
The solitary character of this uninhabited re¬ 
gion, the naked valleys without wator courses, 
among mountains with fertile soil, and grass 
and woods abundant, give it tho appearance of 
“*i unfinished country. 

Commencing at the 38th, we struck the 
Sierra Nevada, on about tho 37th parallel, 
about the 15th March. 

On our route across, we had for the greater 
part of the time pleasant and rather warm 
weather; the valley grounds and low ridges 
uncovered, but snow over the upper parts of 
the higher mountains. Between the 20th of 
February and 17th of March, wo had several 
snow storms, sometimes aeoompanied with hail 
and hoavy thunder; but the Snow remained ou 
the valley grounds only a few hours after toe 
storm was over. It forms not the least imped¬ 
iment at any time of the winter. I was pre¬ 
pared to find the Sierra here broad, rugged, 
and blocked up with snow, and was not disap¬ 
pointed in ir.y expectation. The first range 
we attempted to cross carried us to an eleva- ■ 
tion of 8,000 or 9,000 feet, and into impassable 
snow, which was further increased on the 16th 
by a considerable fall. 

There was no objeot in forcing a passage, 
and 1 accordingly turned at onee some sixty or 
eighty miles to the southward, making a wide 
sweep to strike the Point of the California 
mountain, where the Sierra Nevada suddenly 
breaks off, and declines into a lower country. 
Information obtained years before from the In¬ 
dians, led me to believo that the low mountains 
were broken into many passes; and, at all 
events, I had the certainty of an easy passage 
through either of Walker’s passes. 

When the Point was reached, I found the 
Indian information fully verified: the mountain 
suddenly terminated and broke down into 
lower grounds, barely above the level of the 
country, and making numerous openings into 
tha valley of the San Joaquin. 1 entered into 
the first whioh offered; (taking no timo to 
search, as we wore, entirely out of provisions, 
and living upon horses,) which led us, by an 
open and almost level hollow, thirteen miles • 
long, to an upland, not steep enough to he oalled 
a hill, over into the valley cf a small effluent 
to Kern river; the hollow and the valley ma¬ 
king together a way where a wagon would not 
find any obstruction for forty miles. 

The couptry around the pusses, in which the 
Sierra Nevada here terminates, declines con¬ 
siderably below its more northern elevation. 
There was no snow to be seen at all on its 
eastern face, and none in the pass; but wo 
were in the midst of opening spring, flowers 
blooming in fields on both sides of the Sierra. 

Betweon the point of tho mountains and tho 
head of the valley at the Tejon, the passes 
generally are free from snow throughout tlie 
year, and the descent from them to the ocean 
is distributed over a long slope of more than 
two hundred miles. The low dry country and 
the long slope, in contradistinction to the high 
country and short sudden descent and heavy 
snows of the passes behind the bay of San 
Franoiseo, are among tho considerations which 
suggest themselves in favor of the route by the 
head of the San Joaquin. 

The above results embody general impres¬ 
sions mado upon my mind during this journey. 

It is clearly established that the winter condi¬ 
tion cf the country constitutes no impediment, 
and, from what has been said, the entire prac¬ 
ticability of the line will bo as clearly inferred. 

A fuller account hereafter will comprehend de¬ 
tailed descriptions of country, with their abso¬ 
lute and relative elevations, and show tho 
ground upon which tho conclusions were based. 
They are contributed at this time as an ele¬ 
ment to aid the public in forming an opinion 
on the subject of the projected railway, and in 
gratification of my great desire, to do some¬ 
thing for its advancement. It seems a treason 
against mankind and the spirit of progress 
which marks the ago, to refuse to put this one 
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completing link to our national prosperity and 
tlie civilization of tka world. Europe still lies 
between Asia and Amorioa: build this rail¬ 
road. and things will have revolved about: 
America will lie between Asia and Europe; the 
golden vein which runs through the history of 
the world will follow the iron track to San 
Francisco, and the Asiatic trade will finally 
fall into its last and permanent road, when the 
now and the modern Chryse throw open their 
gates to the thoroughfare of the world. 

1 am, gentlemen, with, touch, regard, respect¬ 
fully yours, J. C. Fremont. 

~ WASH® GTON/STcT 


THURSDAY. JUNE 29, 1854. 

DY"ESSPOHSS TO OTJR CIRCULAR. 

Our Circular, wo trust, has fallen not upon 
stony places, but in good ground. Handsome 
returns are beginning to be made. Two or 
three days since, a single mail brought us fifty- 
four new subscribers, the most of them in Bos¬ 
ton and adjacent towns. So much for Fugitive 
Slave Acts! 

Now is the time, friends. Do your best. 
We have done ours, An addition of six thou¬ 
sand Bubscribers would greatly encourage us, 
and relieve us, although it would not repair 
the loss sustained by the Daily. We have 
made a direct appeal to our agents. We now 
ask every subscriber, who feels an interest in 
the Era, to do what he can to extend the list. 
Please look at the terms. 


The time has come when we esusj call upon 
subscribers whose terms ara about expiring, to 
renew; aud, while doing so, to send new 
names with their own. The first half of the 
present volume of the Era will oloso with the 
last of this month. We have just sent out a 
special request to our voluntary agents, to 
join in a determined and vigorous effort to en¬ 
large our list. The time is auspicious. People 
are aroused on the subject of Slavery, and i 
need information. Only the first great tri- ] 
vunph of the Slave Power has been won. Fur¬ 
ther and more dangerous aggressions are medi¬ 
tated. The Anti-Slavery sentiment of the 
oountry needs organization. To promote the 
great cause of Union for the sake of Freedom, 
the most active efforts' ought now to be made, 
to increase the circulation ot newspapers op¬ 
posed to Slavery. 

Tho Era needs a special movement in its 
favor. Some of its best agents during the last 
twelve months have diverted their labors to the 
establishment of local Anti-Slavery papers. 
We do not complain of this, but could they 
not now spare a few weeks to the Era, wbioh 
has no local support, and .must depend alone 
upon the general interest felt in the vigorous 
maintenance of such a paper at tho seat of 
Government? fn brief terms, let us say that, 
should they suooeod in adding to our Weekly 
list six thousand subscribers, it would not re¬ 
pay the loss we have sustained in undertaking 
to oarry on a Daily Era, although it would 
enable us to relieve ourselves from the embar¬ 
rassments in which that has involved us. 

Let every agent use his best exertions for 
the paper. Let every subscriber whose time is 
^about to expire, renew promptly, and send us 
at least one new name. We reprint our 
Terms, and shall keep them standing, as a 
guide to tlje efforts of our friends: 

TERMS OF THE N A.TI0NAI. ERA. 

One copy, 1 year, $2 , One copy, 6 months, $1 
Three copies, do., 5 Five copies, do., 5 

Ten copies, do., 15 Ten copies, do., 8 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on eaoh new yearly, and 25 
oents on each new semi-yearly, subscriber, ex¬ 
cept in the case of clubs. Twenty-five oents is 
tna commission on the renewal or an old sub¬ 
scriber. 

A * club of three subscribers (one of whom 
may be an old one) at $5, will entitlo the per¬ 
son making it up to a copy of the Era throe 
months; a club of five (two of whom may be 
old ones) at $8, to a copy for six months; a club 
of ten (fivo of whom may be old ones) at $15, 
to a copy for one year. 

Money to be forwarded, by mail, at my risk. 
Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposit. G. BAILEY. 

Washington,.!). C., 1854. 

AN IMPORTANT DOCUMENT. 

The attention of our readers is invited to the 
calm and temperate Address of members of 
Congress who voted against the Kansas-No- 
braska bill. 

A WORD IN EARNEST. 

The elections in some of the Eastern and 
_ Western States are now near at hand, but we 
are still very much in the dark as to the course 
to be pursued by the Whigs and Anti-Nebras¬ 
ka Democrats in relation thereto. It is well 
understood that no pains or cost will be spared 
by the Administration in the support of its 
Congressional candidates. All appliances of 
party and Government will be put in opera¬ 
tion; every office-holder will be made to under¬ 
stand that he holds his pla'cc only on condition 
of pondering active and unscrupulous election¬ 
eering service. Under these circumstances, 
nothing short of a complete fusion of all the 
elements of opposition into a determined and 
vigorous party, based on the long-abandoned 
principles of the Declaration of Independence, 
can insure a majority of Anti-Slavery members 
in the House of Representatives. 

Shall this fusion take place ? Shall Whigs, 
Democrats, aud Free-Soilera—powerless while 
separated—unite, and sweep the free States 
clean of serviles and slave catchers, and make 
the new House of Representatives an effectual 
barrier against tho monstrous propagandise! of 
Slavery ? Shall tho certainty of this most de¬ 
sirable result be sacrificed to an insane attach¬ 
ment to party names and prejudices? Are 
thero none among the leading Whigs of the 
North who aro capable of rising to the altitude 
of the occasion, and declaring, that if Freedom 
fails in this death-grapple with Slavery, the 
fault shall not lie at the doors of themselves 
and their friends, who are ready to meet Free- 
Soilers and Anti-Nebraska Democrats on a 
common platform of constitutional and legal 
opposition to Slavery; and, forgetting tho.tbings 
that are behind, bury old feuds and personal 
antipathies, old party names and watchwords, 
aod rally about them a Party of Freedom, 
having for its specific objactB the repeal of the 
execrable Fugitive Slave Law aud the Nebras>- 
ka Bill, and the limitation and denationalization 
of Slavery ? The men who should do this—be¬ 
cause they can do it—are well known. The 
responsibility rests upon them. They must 
answer for it to God and their country. 

But, why waste words? The hour has 
--struck—the favorable moments for successful 
action are rapidly passing. If anything is to 
be done to save the country from the perdition 
to which it is tending, now is the time for it. 
Onae for all, let it be well understood, that the 
Free Democracy ask nothing but the privilege 
of swelling with their one hundred and sixty 
thousand votes the ranks of the Party of Free¬ 
dom, and of bringing to the support of that party, 
by whomsoever led, untiring zeal and unflagging 
luhor. Whigs and Democrats, who love liberty, 
the matter rests with you. You hold in your 
hands the destiny of the country. You c 
establish its liberties on a sure foundation, __ 
leave to the future a darker legacy of evil than 
one generation has over yet bequeathed to an¬ 
other. The question is between Liberty and 
Slavery. Choose for yourselves and posterity. 

J. G. W. 


Considerable excitement prevails in one or 
two of the counties of Missouri bordering Kan¬ 
sas Terri tory, especially in Jackson county, oc¬ 
casioned by exaggerated reports of the plans 
of the Emigration Aid Society, lately organ¬ 
ized in Massachusetts. The Association is an 
honest and a deserving one; its object being to 
encourage and aid tho settlement of poor, in¬ 
dustrious, and respectable people in thB new 
Territories lately organized. That such Asso¬ 
ciations have not hitherto been established in 
Eastern States, both for their own benefit 
and for the good of their surplus population, is 
somewhat surprising. It is rather amusing to 
the alarm this very reasonable movement 
has awakened among some of our ultra Pro- 
Slavery men. They imagine that the Emi¬ 
grant’s Aid Society is about gathering together 
all the “ rank Abolitionists ” of the country, 
and precipitating an avalanche of them on 
Kansas and Nebraska! The Washington Sen¬ 
tinel begins to glow with the fire of chivalry, 
wo shall expect soon to see him mounted. 
a la Quixote, and riding full tilt against this 
r horror. Hear his trumpet voice : 

Now, if this rush is to be made by these 
hordes, designed as they aro for an army of 
occupation, it is time for tho South to make an 
effort to establish its power in these Territories 
If fair for one, it is fair for the other. There 
aro clans in the South as well as clans in the 
North. Let the pibroch sound over hill and 
valley, and true men will flock to tho gather¬ 
ing. If the effort be to get in first, tho South 
is the nearest, and the South has_ most at 
stake. Let her sons step over the line, and 
ise their banner over tho virgin soil of Kan- 

Now, we are inclined to think that our Abo¬ 
lition friends, who have worked the Sentinel 
up to such a pitch of daring, will prefer stay- 
it home, and sounding their rams’ horns 
about the great Bastilo of Slavery, trusting 
tho settlement of the new Territories to the 
hardy freemen, who know how to sling the 
;e aud use the spado. 

The alarm awakened by this innocent Emi¬ 
grants’ Aid Society would be ludicrous, but 
for the mischievous use that has boon mado of 
it, doubtless by cunning demagogues in Wash¬ 
ington, to inflame the People of some of the 
western oountios of Missouri. Missiles, we 
presume, have been sent to them, telling them 
that the men who resisted the surrender of 
Antony Burns, are organizing in squadrons, 
for the purpose of taking possession of Kansas, 
and running off from Jackson and Platte coun¬ 
ties, all their slaves—and very likely a post¬ 
script lias been added, hinting that it is with 
suoh men Col. Benton is co-operating! 

We advise^ the good people of Missouri to 
keep cool this hot weather, and beware of be¬ 
ing practiced upon. That Emigrants’ Aid So¬ 
ciety, unfortunately, so for exists only on paper. 

The only emigration we know anything 
about, !b the spontaneous movement among 
certain portions of our population, who, when- 
a new territory is opened for settlement, 
begin to wonder whether thoy could not better 
themselves by a change. The unprecedented 
exeitoment occasioned by the introduction and 
passage of the Nebraska Bill, and the singular 
prominence which the struggle has given to 
wo Territories, have doubtless stimulated 
the spirit of adventure among these classes of 
our population. The people now on their way 
to Kansas, are, like all other immigants to new 
Territories, self-moved, self-directed, eqlf-sus- 
tained, animated by such feelings as sent hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of adventurers to California, 
and have peopled Oregon so rapidly that it is 
already populous enough to become a State. 
Meantime, as our readers may wish to know 
ittotliingof tho groundless fears awakened by 
the arts of demagogues among some of the 
People of Missouri, we quote the resolutions of a 
meeting rooently held at Independence, Jackson 
oounty, on tho great thoroughfare of Western 
travel: 

“Resolved, That we, the citizens of Jackson 
county, in mass meeting assembled, do hereby 
endorse, re-affirm, and proclaim the justice 
and policy of the action and resolves of a por¬ 
tion of our follow-citizens who recently con¬ 
vened at Westport, in this county; and that, 
in order to effectuate and carry out tho object 
of that meeting, to secure and guaranty the 
rights of Southern emigrants to the Territory 
of Kansas, the chairman of this meeting do ap¬ 
point a Committee of Vigilance, whose duty it 
shall be to acquire full and reliable informa¬ 
tion cf the progress of settlements in the new 
Territory of Kansas, and of any infringement, 
or danger of infringement, upon the rights of 
Southern settlers, and to take proper steps to 
prevent and resist the game. 

“ Resolved, That a Committee of Correspond¬ 
ence be also appointed, whose duty it shall be 
to embody, in the form of an address, all use¬ 
ful information concerning the advantages, sit¬ 
uation, production. &c., of the Territory of 
,r ms; to be oiroulated among citizens of our 

_and other Southern States ; and, further, 

to correspond freely by letter with all persons 
of those States who may be desirous of inform¬ 
ation upon this subject. 

“ Resolved, That we further most earnestly 
call upon our fellow-citizens of Buchanan, 
Platte, Clay, and all border and Western coun¬ 
ties of Missouri, to meet and organize, and to 
follow up their organization by action, that we 
may meet and repel the wave of fanaticism 
which threatens to break upon our border; 
and that wo pledge ourselves to oo-operate 
with, them iu all necessary measures for our 
common protection. 

“ Resolved, That'we recommend to all our 
follow-citizens who have a will to remove to 
Kansas, and to all others who feel with them 
a common interest in the protection of their 
rights and property, to meet in general Con¬ 
vention at Fort Leavenworth, or some other 
suitable place in tho Territory, and to arrange 
for their mutual and common protection 
against all interference with their rights.” 

The resolutions adopted by the meeting hold 
at Westport, on tlio. 3d of June, are aB follows: 

“ The preamble Bets forth, that having re¬ 
ceived intelligence of the passage of tho Kan¬ 
sas and Nebraska bill, repealing the Missouri 
restriction, and opening the said Territories to 
settlement equall/*^ all the people of the 
Union, and feeling a 'deep and lively interest, 
especially in the occupation of the border Ter¬ 
ritory of Kansas, and the passage of laws which 
shall protect emigrants from every portion of 
the country in th3 possession and enjoyment of 
their property of whatever character; and hav¬ 
ing heard through the public papers that or¬ 
ganizations are on foot in some of the Northern 
States, having for their object the colonization 
of the new Territories, with a viow to exclude 
and deter from the said Territories emigration 
from the Southern States, and more particu¬ 
larly slave emigration from Missouri aud Ar¬ 
kansas; aud having also heard of a recent at¬ 
tempt of a gang of Free-Soilers, who held a 
meeting within this Territory aud audaciously 
resolved that no slave property should be 
brought into the same; and being ourselves, 
many of us, determined to seek in Kansas our 
future homes, and to oarry with ua our proper¬ 
ty of every description which we think proper, 
and being determined -to hold and enjoy the 
same in peace or by force, we hereby organize 
ourselves into a society of Missourians for mu¬ 
tual protection: therefore, 

“ Resolved, That we invite all well-disposed 
citizens, from wherever they may come, but 
more especially our fellow-citizens of tho slave- 
holding States, to units with us. 

“ Resolved, That we will afford to each other 
mutual protection in claiming and holding 
lands in Kansas Territory; that wo will not 
encroach upon the claims or rights of each 
other, nor will we allow any intruders to do the 
same; that until the oountry is surveyed, no 
claim shall be made nearer to any other than 
half a mile, securing: to each settler a quarter 
section of land; ana that we will protect and 
defend the claim of each and every, individual 
of this organization, which may be staked off 
and designated by the claimant in good faith, 
and With a view to actual settlement. 


“ Resolved, That we will carry with us into the 
iw Territory of Kansas every species of prop¬ 
erty, including slaves, and that wc will hold 
and onjoy tho same; that we desire to do so 
peacefully, and deprecate any necessity for re¬ 
sorting to violence in support of our just and . 
lawful rights; yet, (in no spirit of bravado, and 
' :h the strongest wish for peace,) apprehen- 
n of interference with our private and do¬ 
mestic concerns by certain organized bands 
who are to be precipitated upon us, we' notify 
all such that our purpose is firm to enjoy all 
our rights, and to meet with the last argument 
all who shall in any way infringe upon them. 

“Resolved, That we recommend to our fel¬ 
low-citizens of Missouri and Arkansas, more 
especially of the border counties, to organize 
with these ends in view; and to each and ev¬ 
ery man who feels, an interest in the destiny 
of tho future State of Kansas, to be on the 
alert, that we may avail ourselves of tho great 
advantages whioh the contiguity of the new 
Territory at once gives to us, and entitles us in 
moulding the Government and institutions of 
tho future State in accordance with those of 
our own, and thus guaranty for the future a 
good neighbor and a firm friend, united to us 
by tho bond of interest.” 

Our correspondent, Mr. Mendenhall, who 
resides in Kansas, says that little enthusiasm 
was manifested by the audience, and he does 
it believe that anyconaiderablo number of 
the People of Missouri would sanotion such a 
movement. 

Of the meeting at Independence, the Messen¬ 
ger, published at that place, says: 

“ While we do not deny that the meeting, 
though not large, was respectable in point of 
number and character, we unhesitatingly af¬ 
firm our convietion that the resolutions are not 
reflective of the opinions of the large number 
of our people. They are not suoh as, in our 
own judgment, are calculated to effect the ob- 
jeot had in view; but, on the contrary, from 
their inflammatory character, and the speeches 
made by gentlemen in support of them, will 
have a tendenoy to produce discord and dis¬ 
trust amongst ourselvep, and create an excite¬ 
ment abroad that will be subversive of the end 
sought to be accomplished.” 

We have no doubt that these proceedings 
have been instigated by certain managers in 
Washington, with tho twofold object of stimu¬ 
lating slaveholders to migrate at once into 
Kansas, and of striking a blow at Col. Benton’s 
political prospects; and, to accomplish this, the 
mo3t ridiculously exaggerated accounts are 
circulated concerning an Association which as 
yet exists on paper only, and has not sent out 
a single emigrant. 

Of course, those inconsiderate threats of vio¬ 
lence cannot be carried into execution. When 
the hardy pioneers, from the States of the 
West, who are now on their way to Kansas, 
shall arrive at Independence, nobody wHl 
dream of disturbing them. The few thought- 
persons who have got up thcs3 mobocratic 
meetings, will think twice, for example, before 
they attempt to interfere wi.tk the seven hun¬ 
dred German naturalized emigrants who lately 
passed through Cincinnati, on their way to new 
homes in the Territories. 

A few statistics concerning the counties 
whioh outside influences would array against 
free emigration, may be interesting in this ( 
neotion. 

In Jackson, the whole population in 1.850. 
16,000, the .slaves numbering but 2,969. The 
whole number of white males, of twenty and 
upwards, was 2,600. Of these, probably not 
ire than 300 are interested in what is called 
slave property. We have no doubt these gen¬ 
tlemen can perform .wonders: but they are net 
yet equal to the miracle of suddenly arresting 
the immense flood of emigration sweeping 
from Europe to America, from the East to the 
Vv 7 est, and which is already rolling over the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The aggregate population of Jackson, Bu¬ 
chanan, Clay, and Platte, the border counties 
appealed to by these meetings, was, in 1850, 
54,152, the slaves numbering 9,211. The free 
population was 44,941. Averaging six slaves 
o an owner, as he is styled, there would bo 
1,535 slaveholders, in a free population of 
44,941! Well may our correspondent' say, 
that “no very considerable number of the 
People of Missouri ” will sanction the intem¬ 
perate proceedings of these meetings. 

ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OP THE UNITED 


At a meeting of members of Congress who 
opposed the passage of the bill to organize the 
Territories of Nebraska and Kansas, held, pur¬ 
suant to previous notice, in the city of Wash¬ 
ington, on the 20th day of June, 1854, the Hon. 
Solomon Foot, of Vermont, was eaiied to the 
chair, and Daniel Mace, of Indiana, and Ret 
ben E. Fenton, of New York, were appointed 
Secretaries. 

A committee, appointed for the purpose,_ re¬ 
ported an Address to the People of the United 
States, which, having been discussed and 
amended, was unanimously adopted, and or¬ 
dered to bo published. It is as follows: 

To the People of the United Stales : 

The eighth section of the act for the admia- 
m of Missouri into tho Union, known as the 
Missouri Compromise Law, by which the in¬ 
troduction of Slavery into the regions now 
known as Kansas and Nebraska was forever 
prohibited, has been repealed. That law, which 
in 1820 quieted a controversy which menaced 
the Union, and upon which you have so long 
reposed, is obliterated from tho statute book. 
We had no reason to expect any such proposi¬ 
tion when we assembled here six months ago, 
nor did you expect it. No State, no citizen of 
any State, had demanded the repeal. It seems 
a duty we owe to the country to state the 
grounds upon which we have steadfastly, 
though ineffectually, opposed this alarming 
and dangerous act. ” You need not be told that 
the Slavery question lies at the bottom of it. 
As it was the slaveholding power that demand¬ 
ed the, enactment of the Missouri Compromise, 
it is the same power that ha3 now demanded 
abrogation. African Slavery was regarded 
and denounced as a great evil by the American 
Colonies, even before the Revolution ; and those 
Colonies whieh are now slaveholding States 
were equally earnest in such remonstrances 
with those which are now free States. Colo¬ 
nial laws, framed to prevent the increase of 
Slavery, were vetoed by the King Gf Great 
Britain. This exercise of arbitrary power, to 
enlarge and perpetuate a system universally re¬ 
garded as equally wrongful in itself and inju¬ 
rious to tho Colonies, was one of the causes of | 
the Revolution. 

When the war was ended, there was an 
perious necessity for the institution of Govern¬ 
ment in the then unoccupied Tamtories,of the 
United States. In 1784, Jefferson proposed, 
and in 1787 the Continental Congress adopted, 
the Ordinance for the Government of the Ter¬ 
ritory lying northwest of the Ohio, by which it 
was declared that “ there shall be neither Sla¬ 
very nor involuntary servitude, except for pun¬ 
ishment of crime.” The great and ’flourishing 
ites since organized within that Territory, 
__ the basis of that Ordinance, are enduring 
monuments of the wisdom of the statesmen of 
the Revolution. The foreign slave trade was 
regarded as the source Of American Slavery, 
which, it was believed, would be dried up when 
that fountain should he closed, In adopting 
the Constitution, it was so universally antici¬ 
pated that the foreign slave trade would be 
promptly prohibited, that all parties acquiesced 
in a stipulation postponing that measure until 
1808. In 1808, the foreign slave trade 
prohibited. Thus the source of Slavery 
understood to be dried up, while the introduc¬ 
tion of Slavery into the Territories was pro¬ 
hibited. The Slavery question, so for as it was 
a national one, was understood to be finally 
settled; and at the same time the States had 
already taken 1 up, and were carrying forward, 
a syston of gradual emancipation. 

In 1803, Louisiana was acquired by pur¬ 
chase from France, and included what is now 
known as the States of Louisiana, Missouri,! 
Arkansas, and Iowa, and the Territories known 
as Kansas and Nebraska. Slavery existed at 
the time in New Orleans and at St. Louis, and 
so this purchase resulted in bringing the Sla¬ 
very question again before Congress. 

In 1812, the region immediately surrounding 


New Orleans applied for admission into the 
Union, under the name of the State of Louisi¬ 
ana, with a Constitution tolerating Slavery. 
The new State was admitted, and the free 
States acquiesced.- Eight years afterward, the 
region connected with St. Louis demanded ad¬ 
mission, under the name of the State of Mis¬ 
souri, with a Constitution tolerating Slavery. 
The free States reverted to the principle cf 
1787, and opposed the admission of Missouri, 
unless she would incorporate into her Consti¬ 
tution an inhibition of the Further introduction 
of Slavery into the State. The slaveholding 
States insisted upon her unqualified admission. 
A controversy arose, which was seetional and 
embittered, and which, we are assured by con¬ 
temporaneous history, seriously imperilled the 
Union. The statesmen of that day, in Con¬ 
fess, settled this controversy by compromise. 
!y tho 'terms of this compromise, tho -free 
States assented to the admission of Missouri, 
with her Biaveholding Constitution, while the 
slaveholding States, on their part, yielded tho 
exclusion of Slavery in all the residue of the 
territory which lay north of 36 deg. 30 min., 
constituting the present Territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska. The slaveholding States ac¬ 
cepted this compromise as a triumph, and the 
free States, after a little time, acquiesefed, and 
have ever einco left it undisturbed and unques¬ 
tioned. 

Arkansas, a part of the Territory of Louisi- 

la which lay south of 36 deg. 30 min, in 
compliance with an implication which was 
contained in this compromise, was afterward 
admitted as a slaveholding State, and the free 
States acquiesced. 

In 1819, Florida, a slaveholding province of 
Spain, was acquired. This province was after¬ 
wards admitted as a slaveholding State. The 
free States again acquiesced. In 1845, Texas, 
an independent slaveholding State, was annex¬ 
ed, with a provision in the article of annexa¬ 
tion for the subdivision of her territory into 
five States. The free States, although they re¬ 
garded the annexation, with the probable in¬ 
crease of the number of slave States, with 
very great disfavor, nevertheless acquiesced 

New Territories were acquired by the treaty 
of peace which closed the war with Mexico. 
The people of California formed a Constitution 
inhibiting Slavery, and applied for admission 
into the Union. • Violent opposition was made 
by the slave States, in and out of Congress, 
threateningfthe dissolution of the Union if Cal¬ 
ifornia should be admitted. Proceeding on the 
ground of these alarms, Congress adopted an¬ 
other compromise, the terms of which were, 
that tc-n millions of dollars of the people’s 
money should bo given to Texas, to induce her 
to relinquish a very doubtful claim upon an 
inconsiderable part of New Mexico ; that New 
Mexico and Utah should be organized without 
an inhibition of Slavery, and that thoy should 
he afterwards admitted as slave or free Staten, 
as the people,' when forming' Constitutions, 
should determine; that the public slave trade 
in the District of Columbia should be abolish-1 
ed, without affecting the existence of Slavery ! 
in tho District; and that new and rigorous 
provisions for the recaption of fugitive slaves, 
of disputed constitutionality, should be adopt¬ 
ed, and that on these conditions California 
should bo admitted as a free State. Repug¬ 
nant aa this'compromise was to the people of 
the free States, acquiescence was nevertheless 
practically obtained, by means of solemn assur¬ 
ances, mado on behalf of the slaveholding States, 
that the compromise was and should be forev¬ 
er regarded as a final adjustment of the Sla¬ 
very question, and of all the issues which could 
possibly arise out of it. 

A new Congress convened in December. 1851. 
Representatives from the slave States demand¬ 
ed a renewed pledge of fidelity to this adjust¬ 
ment, and it was granted by the House of 
Representatives, in the following terms: 

“ Resolved , That we reeognise the binding 
efficacy of the compromises of tho Constitu¬ 
tion, and believe it to be the intention of the 
people generally, as we hereby declare it to 
be ours individually, to abido suoh compro¬ 
mises, and to sustain the laws necessary to 
oarry them out—the provisions for the delivery 
of fugitive slaves and the act of the last Con¬ 
gress for that purpose included; and that. we 
deprecate all further agitation of questions 
embraced in the aets of the last Congress 
known.a3 the Compromise, and of questions 
generally oonneoted with the institution of Sla¬ 
very, as unnecessary, useless, and dangerous.” 

A few months subsequently, the Democratic 
National Convention met at Baltimore, and, 
assuming to speak the sentiments of the Dem¬ 
ocratic party, set forth in its platform— 

“ That the Democratic party-will resist all 
attempts at renewing, in Congress or out of it, 
,the agitation of the Slavery question, und8r 
whatever shape or color tho attempt may be 
made.” 

Soon afterwards, another National Conven¬ 
tion assembled in the same city, and, assuming 
the right to declare the sentiments of the Whig 
party, said: 

“We deprecate all further agitation of the 
questions thus settled, as dangerous to our peace, 
and will discountenance all efforts to continue 
or renew such agitation, whenever, wherever, 
or however made.” 

Tho present Administration was elected on 
the principle of adherence to this compromise, 
and the President, referring' to it in his inau¬ 
gural speech, declared that the harmony which 
had been secured by it should not be disturbed 
during his term of office. The President, re¬ 
curring to the same subject, renewed his pledge 
in his message to Congress at the beginning 
of the present session, in the following lan¬ 
guage : 

“ Notwithstanding differences of opinion and 
sentiment which then existed in relation to de¬ 
tails and specific provisions, the acquiescence 
of distinguished citizens, whose devotion to the 
Union can never be doubted, has given renew¬ 
ed vigor to our institutions, and restored a 
sense of repose and security to the public mind 
throughout the Confederacy. Thai this re¬ 
pose is to suffer no shock during my official 
term, if I have the power to avert it, those who 
placed me here may be assured.” 

Under these circumstances, the proposition 
to repeal the Missouri Compromise was sud¬ 
denly and unexpectedly made by the same 
Committee on Territories which, only ten days' 
before, had affirmed the sanctity c-f the Mis¬ 
souri Compromise,- and declared the end of | 
agitation in the following explicit and unmis- 
takeable language: 

“ Your committee do not feel themselves 
called upon to enter into a discussion of those 
controverted questions. They involve the si 
grave issues whioh produced the agitation, 
sectional strife, and the fearful struggle of 
1850. As Congress deemed it wise and pru¬ 
dent to refrain from deciding the matters in 
controversy then, either by affirming or repeal¬ 
ing the Mexioan laws, or by an act declaratory 
of the true intent of the Constitution, and the 
extent of the protection afforded by it to slave 
property in the Territories, so your committee 
are not prepared now to recommend a-depart¬ 
ure from the course pursued upon that memor¬ 
able occasion, either by affirming or repealing 
the eighth seotion of tho Missouri act, or by 
any act declaratory of the meaning of thq 
Constitution in respect to the legal points 
dispute.” 

The abrogation has been effected in pursu¬ 
ance of the demands o'f the Administration, 
and by means of its influence on Congress. 

In the House of Representatives, that body 
which is mors immediately responsible to the 
people, the contest was more equal than in the 
Senate, though it is due to justice and candor 
that it should be stated, that it could not have 
been carried in either House without the votes 
of Representatives from the free States. 

The minority resisted the attempt to arrest 
discussion upon this grave question, through a 
struggle of longer duration than any other 
known to Congressional history. An attempt 
was made to stigmatize that minority a 
“faotioriists; ” yet, we fearlessly declare that, 
throughout the contest, they resorted solely to 
the powers secured to them by the law and the 
rules of the House; and the passage of the 
measure through the. House was effected only 
through a subversion of it3 rules by the 
jority, and the exercise of a power unpr 
dented in the annals of Congressional legisla¬ 
tion. 

Tho deed is done. It is done with a clear 
proelamaation, by the Administration and by 
Congress, that the principle which it contains 
extends not only to Kansas and Nebraska, but 
to all the other Territories now belonging to 
the United States, and to all whieh may here¬ 
after be acquired. It Ifhs been done unneces¬ 
sarily and wantonly, because thero was no 
pressure for tho organization of Governments 
in Kansas and Nebraska, neither of which 
Territories contained one lawful inhabitant 
who was a citizen of the United States; and 


because, there was not only no danger of dis¬ 
union apprehended, but even no popular agita¬ 
tion of the question of Slavery. By this reck¬ 
less measure, the free States have lost all the 
guarantees for freedom in the Territories con¬ 
tained in former compromises, while all the 
States, both slave and free; have lost the guar¬ 
antees of harmony and union whioh those 
compromises afforded. 

It seems plain to us that, fatal as the measure 

in these aspects, it is only a cover for broader 
propagandism of Slavery in the future. The 
object of the Administration, as we believe, 
and of many who represent the slave States, 
is to prepare the way for annexing Cuba, at 
whatever cost, and a like annexation of half a 
dozen of the States of Mexico, to be admitted 
also as slave States. 

These acquisitions are to he made peaceably, 
if ihby can be purchased at the cost of hun¬ 
dreds of millions; if they cannot be made 
-peacefully, then at the cost of war with Mexi¬ 
co, and war with Spain, with England, and 
with France, and at the cost of an alliance 
with Russia, scarcely less repugnant. Unmis¬ 
takable indications appear, also, of a purpose 
to annex the eastern part of San Domingo, and 
so to subjugate the whole island, restoring it 
to the dominion of Slavery. And this is to be 
followed up by an alliance with Brazil, and the 
extension of Slavery in the valley of the Ama¬ 
zon. It is for you to judge whether, when Sla¬ 
very shall have made these additions to the 
United States, it will not demand unconditional 
submission on the part of the free States, and, 
failing in that demand, attempt a withdrawal 
of the slave States, and the organization of a 
separate Empire in the central region of tho 
continent. From an acb, so unjust and wrong¬ 
ful in itself) and fraught with consequences so 
fearful, we appeal to the People. We appeal 
in no sectional spirit. We appeal equally to 
the North and to the South, to the free States 
and to the slaveholding States themselves. 

It is no time for exaggeration or for passion, 
and we therefore speak oalmly of the past, and 
warn you, in sober seriousness, of the future. 
It would not become us, nor is it necessary, to' 
suggest the measures which ought to be adopted 
in this great exigency. For ourselves, we are 
ready to do all that shall be in our power to 
restore the Missouri Compromise, and to exe¬ 
cute such further measures as you in your wis¬ 
dom shall command, and as may be necessary 
for the recovery of the ground lost to Freedom, 
and to prevent the further aggressions of Sla¬ 
very. Solomon Foot, Chairman. 

Daniel Mace, 

Reuben E. Fenton, 


> Secretaries. 


POLITICAL H6VEMEHTS—HEW COMBINATIONS. 

Calm and moderate as was the Address pub¬ 
lished in the Era yesterday, to the People of 
the United States, by members of Congress op¬ 
posed to the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
it has produced a profound impression 
upon those politicians who were dreaming of 
general acquiescence' in tho Nebraska outrage. 
So accustomed had they become to the forbear¬ 
ance of the free States, and so settled in their 
belief that existing party organizations must 
endure, that they verily thought the act of bad 
faijib, perpetrated by a ruthless majority, would 
be but a nine days’ wonder, and then the in¬ 
dignation of the hour would give place to or¬ 
dinary excitements. The Address, issued by a 
mooting of members of Congress, the proceed, 
ings of whioh aro Bigned by a Northern Whig 
Senator, as Chairman, and by a New York 
Democrat and a Western Democrat, as Secre¬ 
taries, suddenly dispels their illusion, and forces 
upon them the fact, that so far from acquies¬ 
cence, a political organization, ignoring ordi¬ 
nary party distinctions, is already formed, to ob¬ 
tain indemnity for past aggressions committed 
by tho Slave Power, and security for the fu¬ 
ture. 

The National Intelligencer, which.first pub¬ 
lished the Address, after deliberating on it for 
twenty-four hours, comes to the conclusion that 
the movement it indicates is to be deprecated. 

“ As a composition,” says that journal, “it is 
able, and in its terms calm and dignified. Tho 
purpose which it avows is one which the gen¬ 
tlemen had a perfect right to form and to an¬ 
nounce, as they have done; but whether it is 
expedient at the present moment, if at any 
time, to mako that issue a t6St at the popular 
elections shortly to be held in many of the 
States of the Union, is what we are not pre¬ 
pared to yield our assent to. Wo are weary of 
agitation—rick and tired of seeing the ener¬ 
gies cf the Representatives of the People wasted 
in conflicts, the protraction of which, at one 
and the other end of the Union, might eventu¬ 
ate in that most awful of all catastrophes, its 
final dissolution. We do not propose, upon a 
question thus suddenly opened upon us, to dog¬ 
matize, or even to enter into an argument, un¬ 
til we are obliged to do so. There is only one 
idea which wo will now throw out, it having 
forced itself upon' our minds; and that is, the 
doubt whether entire success, if that were at¬ 
tainable, in the proposed restoration of the 
Missouri Compromise,’ would afford any 
remedy for the evils complained of, or for the 
mischief that has been done.” 

The Intelligencer deserves credit for its man¬ 
ly and independent opposition to tho passage 
of the Bill for the repeal of the Missouri Com¬ 
promise ; but its tremulous fear of agitation, its 
habitual deference to the Slave Interest, and its 
policy of yielding everything to its demands, 
when it fancies resistance may endanger the 
Union, are not suited just now to the hon¬ 
or, the temper, or the necessities, of the non- 
slaveholdiDg voters of the oonntry. They may- 
regard with toleration its timid conservatism, 
but must judge for themselves what is due to 
their own rights and the great interests 
trusted to their keeping. 

To the policy of acquiescence recommended 
by that journal, are we to attribute the arro¬ 
gance, domineering spirit, and successful ag¬ 
gressions of a Sectional Interest, whioh, regard¬ 
ing the Union aB its instrument, would dash it to 
atoms, whenever an attempt is made to wrest 
it from its grasp. The Address, if it prove any¬ 
thing, proves beyond all cavil, that it is the for¬ 
bearance of the people of the free States that 
has emboldened the Slaveholding Oligarchy; 
that to their acquiescence in wrong accom¬ 
plished, is directly attributable new schemes of 
wrong-doing; that every usurpation by that 
Power, submitted to, has laid the foundation 
for another still more odious; until, at last, the 
conviction is forced upon the non-slaveholders 
of the country, that the policy of acquiescence 
to which they have been educated by the old 
parties, and by sueh journals as the Intelligen¬ 
cer, is a blunder and a crime, having involved 
them in dishonorable subjection, injured the 
interests of Free Institutions, demoralized the 
whole nation, placed the Union in peril, and 
.invested with dangerous power a tyrannical 
Interest, whioh, emboldened by its last triumph, 
now meditates the establishment of a boundless. 
Slave Empire, cost what it may in blood and 
money. 

The Intelligencer will of course find here and 
there a sympathizer at the North. In every 
orisis in human affairs, where resistance to 
tyrants is obedience to God, you will find a 
few willing to sacrifice the last vestige of 
right for the sake of peace. Even the Revolu¬ 
tion, by which we became an independent na¬ 
tion, failed to command the assent of the whole 
People. The Tories of 1 the times that tried 
men’s souls” were many of them worthy gentle¬ 
men, lovers of peaoe, reluctant to agitate, sick 
of excitement, in a word, determined upon ac¬ 
quiescence. Not to them would we liken the 
Intelligencer, for its editors are Southern men, 
living amidst slaveholding institutions, but they 
are. pretty fair typ'es of such men as control the 
columns of the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, 
a Fillmore paper if we mistake not. 

“ VVo earnestly,” says this paper, “ and to 
the best of curability, opposed the Nebraska 
measure, so long as opposition was of any 
avail; but, now that it has passed) we do not 
feel disposed nor called upon by any sense of 
duty to enter upon a crusade against the South, 


engage in violent declamatory agitation of i 
the subject. No possible practical good, that 
wo can see, will come of so doing, while it 
would tend to the injury of other important j 
interests that require attention. Whenever | 
Kansas, and Nebraska shall be settled, they 
will be settled by free men. Poor men, or 
these whose chief wealth consists in stout 
hearts, strong hands, and many children, are 
the people to settle new countries. They are 
the class that will fill up Kansas ,and Nebras¬ 
ka.” 

It is easy to see that the spirit which per¬ 
vades thiB paragraph, is identical with that 
whieh animated the respectable Tories of the 
Revolution. They earnestly and to the beat 
of their ability opposed the oppressive meas- 
of the British Government; but when 
the hour came for deciding between submission 
and resistance, they submitted. Sick of agi¬ 
tation, they could imagine no good of sufficient 
value to compensate for the evils to bo appre¬ 
hended from resistance. 

We should like these Bubmissioniats to tell 
us, bow far they intend to endure ? Is there 
any limit to their forbearance ? They gave 
up the Wilmot Proviso in 1850, submitted to 
an inhuman Fugitive Slave Act, assuring the 
country that all would now be well—the voice 
of sectional discord was hushed—perpetual 
peaoe was established between North and 
South—Slavery and Liberty might feed in the 
same fold, and lie down together like tho lion 
and the lamb. In less than four years, their 
predictions were falsified—new sacrifices were 
demanded at their hands—tho Missouri Com¬ 
promise, whioh they had regarded as sacred 
as the Constitution itself, must be repealed. 
They earnestly opposed the measure—said it 
was bad faith, that they had been cheated—it 
was scandalous to require this dishonorable 
concession at their hands. But, it was repeal¬ 
ed—and now, they prepch acquiescence. Smit¬ 
ten on the one cheek, they turned the other ; 
smitten on both, they now bare their backs to 
their oppressors, and crouch at their feet. Is 
there any aggression sueh men will not aequi- 
esoe in? Any infliction thoy will not endure? 
Any deed of shame that can bring the .blush 
to their cheeks ? 

What .deepens the, odium of their course is, 
that they offend with their eyes wide open 
to the consequences. This slaveholding Oligar¬ 
chy, which has repealed tho Compromise, tells 
them plainly, that it intended by that act 
to establish the Principle that Slavery is law¬ 
ful anywhere within the jurisdiction of the 
General Government, so that, whatever acquisi¬ 
tions of Territory should be made hereafter, it 
might have free oourse in them, without con¬ 
troversy ; that the aot was farther designed to 
prepare the Northern mind for the thick-com¬ 
ing events of the Future, such as the annexa¬ 
tion of Cuba, tho gradual absorption of so 
much of Mexico as could be converted to the 
uses of Slavery, the subjugation of Hayti, and 
an alliance with Brazil, so as to bring North 
and South America, with their adjacent islands, 
under the overshadowing power of a gigantic 
Slave Empire. These men know that this atro¬ 
cious scheme is cherished by the Oligarchy, to 
which they are urging submission ; they know 
that at this moment, the proposition is under 
consideration among its leaders, to obtain Cuba 
peaceably if possible, forcibly if necessary, in 
preaching acquiescence under sueh circum¬ 
stances, they are traitors to Liberty, traitors to 
the free States, traitors to the rights and in¬ 
terests of all our People, not interested in 
slaveholding, traitors to mankind—Tories in 
heart and in position. 

As to the Intelligencer, which, being a South¬ 
ern paper, cannot be’ classed with the journal 
just referred to, will it tell ua what “ issue ” ought 
to he made in the popular elections about to 
take place in the free States? What has the 
Administration done, but nullify the Missouri 
Compromise? -What does the Administration 
design to do, but execute the schemes of the 
Slavery Propaganda ? What Question is there 
before the country, but the Slavery Question ? 
and who has forced it upon the country ? 
What then would tho Intelligencer wish ?—to 
see the People of the North falling back into 
their old organizations, returning to Congress 
the forty-five men who betrayed'thorn, and 
giving four years more to an Administration 
that has repealed the Missouri Compromise, 
laid open all oar Territories to Slavery, and is 
seriously meditating a war with Spain for the 
acquisition of Cuba? Does it expect, docs it 
desire them, to reward Treason, to stamp with 
their approbation, bad Faith, to offer a pre¬ 
mium to Slavery Propagandism, to breathe 
new life and power into men who have con¬ 
vulsed the country with discord, and fearfully 
alienated from each other the different sections 
of the Union? Or, would it have them bring 
into power another acquiescent W hig Admin¬ 
istration, Bo-called, such as cursed the Nation 
with the Fugitive Slave Act, and so demoral¬ 
ized it on the question of Slavery, as to prepare 
the way for another Administration openly 
committed to the propagation of Slavery, 
well as the maintenance of the Slave Power 1 

Whatever the Intelligencer may desire, the 
People of the free States, we trust, ar 
too much aroused to be again deceived. If 
true to themselves in this dark hour, 1 they will 
execute judgment upon every member of Con¬ 
gress who has been disloyal to Freedom, and 
inatal an Administration in Washington just 
as Anti-Slavery as the present Administration 
is Pro-Slavery. Only in this way, can they 
secure indemnity for the Past-, and satisfactory 
guarantees for the Future. 

Of course, there will be a struggle before 
this can be accomplished. Did parties will be 
disorganized; new combinations formed; the 
Press will thunder; sectional Discord lift its 
horrid front; the minions of the Slave Power 
will menace the Union; Conservatism will turn 
pale, and raise its plaintive voice in behalf of 
Compromise, Concession, Peace, and Concord. 
But the struggle will go on, and if the non- 
slaveholders be immovable, united, and deter¬ 
mined, it mugt be decided in favor of Liberty. 
Then shall we see whether Slavery be, as it is 
impiously asserted by its advocates, the corner¬ 
stone Of our Institutions, or whether, on the 
contrary, the Union may not Btand, secure and 
impregnable, recognising, as it will, the suprem¬ 
acy of Freedom. 

In 1851, the newspapers and politicians 
of the country were industriously engaged in 
nominating candidates for the Presidency of | 
the United States. The following is a list 
though perhaps not full, of the names then 
passing the'rounds of the press in this relation, 
viz : Lewis Cass, VV. Scott, Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, W. O. Butler, Samuel Houston, S. A. 
Douglas, James Buchanan, D. S. Dickinson, 
Levi Woodbury, John E. Wool, Wm. H. Sew¬ 
ard, T. H. Benton, 1. P. Walker, John McLoan, 
A. C. Dodge, Martin Van Buren, J. G. Birney, 
J. P. Hale, James Jones of Tennessee, Gen. 
Lane of Indiana, Com. Stockton, T: Corwin, 
and Millard Fillmore. Franklin Pierce was 
not among them. 

From all the indications in Illinois, we are 
forced to conclude that Stephen A. Douglas is 
completely shorn of popularity and power in 
that State, by his course on the Nebraska bill. 
We do not believo that ho could be elected to 
any office in Illinois, even if the voting were t 
be done exclusively by the Democratic party. 

Louisville Journal. 


Sinceth&agitationoftheNebraska Bill, three 
State elections have been held at the North, in 
States which cast their electoral votes for Gen- I 
eral Pierce, and gave him in the aggregate a 
majority of nearly twenty thousand of the pop¬ 
ular vote over General Scott—and in all of 
them the result has been disastrous to the Ad¬ 
ministration. 

In New Hampshire, where the Democratic 
Party carried everything before it in 1852, 
the Administration this year is left in a minor¬ 
ity in the Legislature, as is provod by the fail- 
to elect its favorite candidates to the Uni¬ 
ted States Senate, and to pass resolutions sanc¬ 
tioning its policy on the Nebraska Question. 

ist be recollected, too, that the election 
took place in March, before the passage of the 
Bill, and while the Administration papers were 
strenuously insisting that it was not regarded 
a test measure. 

After this, the faot that the President was 
fully identified with the Bill, became notorious; 
and the elections that followed in the early 
part of April, in Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
resulted in the defeat of the Administration, and 
in the return of Legislatures which passed deci¬ 
ded Anti-Slavery resolutions, that of Conneoti- 
it the same time sending to the United 
States Senate two Anti-NebraBka and Anti- 
Slavery Senators. 

The only other important election was that 
Philadelphia, in which the Nebraska Ques- 
n being one of the main issues, if not the 
principal one, the Administration party was 
totally routed, and that, too, in one of its 
strongholds. 

These judgments of tho people-only fore¬ 
shadow the retributions that await the perpe¬ 
trators' of the Nebraska outrage. It is now 
certain that the Question is to form the issue in 
every State election in the North and West, 
in every important local election. The 
Intelligencer and a few other Conservative 
journals may cry peace, peaoe, and preach sub¬ 
mission to the flagrant outrage, but they may 
well sing lullaby to the tempest. They may 
publish-extracts of fraternal letters from the 
South, condemning the outrage, but invoking 
Northern men, nCw that it is accomplished, to 
let it alone, to be acquiescent. They may cling 
with doting fondness to the dream of a Nation¬ 
al Whig Party. Tho men of the North and 
West now know what is necessary to their 
rights, their honor, and their security. Their 
first duty is, to punish treason and reward 
fidelity—their second, to obtain indemnity for 
the Past and security for the Future, by filling 
Congress with honest, steadfast, clear-sighted, 
liborty-loving Representatives—-their third, to 
elect an Anti-Slavery President. And, mean¬ 
time, to keep the great Question before the 
People, to keep alive their sense-of the wrong 
done them, and to prepare them for the ac¬ 
complishment of the purposes specified, they 
will, make this Question an issue in the elec¬ 
tions that are- to be held in the remaining thir¬ 
teen free States between this and tho close of 
the year. 

Elections for State officers will be held in the 
following States, at the dates annexed: 

Iowa—first Monday in August. 

California—Tuesday after first Monday in 
September. 

Maine—second Monday in September. 
Vermont—first Tuesday in September. 
Pennsylvania—second Tuesday in October. 
Ohio— do. do. 

Indiana— do. do. 

Massachusetts—second Monday in Novem- 


Iiad it not been for Mr. Marey, there would 
have Been no re-union of the Anti-Slavery and 
Pro-Slavery Democrats of New York. Had it 
not been for that re-union, General Pierce would 
not have been elected, the Missouri Compro- 
would not have been repealed, and wa 
should not now be on the brink ot a war 
with Spain for Cuba. What then is there so . 
meritorious in Mr. Maroy, as to entitle him to 
the gratitude and support Of tho opponents of 
Slavery? If he believed tbe proposition to 
repeal the Compromise to bo wrong, a great 
wrong, it waB his plain duty to retire from the 
Cabinet after unsuccessfully opposing it. In 
remaining, he became particeps ciimims. The 
Cabinet is a unit, and the responsibility rests 
upon every member. 

Mr. Maroy ie now, it is reported, opposed to 

war for the acquisition cf Cuba—but, if war 
should be resolved on, and ho remain in the 
Cabinet, will no responsibility attach to him ? 
He may bo opposed to violence in relation to * 
Cuba, but who believes that at this time he is 
not doing what he can to effect its acquisition 
by purchase—the acquisition of an Island, 
which is looked to by the Slave Power to give 
it preponderance in the Senate ; commercial 
power; the oommand of our coast trade and of 
the great routes to California, and facilities for 
ulterior operations southwardly? And is it 
for this he is entitled to the support of the lib¬ 
eral Democrats of New York ? Is it in grati¬ 
tude for this, that they shrink from an open, 
honeBt, manly opposition to a pre-eminently 
Pro-Slavery Administration ? 

We oall upon the Democratic People of New 
York, while their brethren in other States are 
indicating a •willingness to forego all party at¬ 
tachments, in their devotion to tho Cause of 
Freedom and Free Labor, to think, and speak, 
and act for themselves. Let calculating poli¬ 
ticians look after the spoils—they have a high- 

work to attend to. If Mr. Maroy and those 
who cling to him, choose to become submission- 
ists, mere instruments of the Slaveholding Oli¬ 
garchy, it does not follow that they too should 
pass under the yoke. In New York, aB in all 
the free States, let the rallying ery be, Union 
I for Liberty. 


New Jersey— 

Michigan— 
Wisconsin— 


do. 


do. 

do. 


In several of these States, eleotions for mem¬ 
bers of Congress will be held about the same 
times. The friends of Freedom will see from 
this, that they have plenty of work before- 
them. Let them remember that the ono great 
achievement of the Administration is, the nul¬ 
lification of the Missouri Compromise—that its 
leading polioy is, Slavery Propagandism. It 
done nothing, intends to do nothing, re- 
• specting the Tariff. A pro jet has been brought 
forward in the House, differing from that of 
Secretary Guthrie, but nobody supposes that it 
is to be seriously taken up this session. The 
twenty-five million surplus in the Treasury, an¬ 
nounced by the President’s message, has been 
probably doubled since that time; Congress has 
session about seven months; a j udieious 
Bill for the revision and redaction of the Tariff 
would have been introduced long ago, had the 
Administration been sincere in the matter, but, 
it was thought better to open all our Territo¬ 
ries to Slavery, and pick a quarrel with Spain 
for the purpose of getting possession of Cuba j 
with its seven hundred thousand Blaves;—the 
surplus, and five times as much, might be use¬ 
ful in the prosecution of such a seheme ; and 
SO) the Tariff will not be reduced. 

To call such an Administration, Democratic, 
is mockery. To sustain such an Administra- 
mattor with what disclaimers and pre¬ 
texts, is to assume tbe responsibility of all its 
sins of commission and omission. The blind 
devotees of party in Pennsylvania, for example, 
imagine that they can elect Mr. Bigler Govern¬ 
or, by declining to affirm anything pro or con 

relation to the Nebraska Bill, while at the 

me time they swear by the Baltimore plat¬ 
form, and glorify the Administration. The 
Democratic People will hardly be deceived by 
this dastardly management. These political 
tricksters, in glorifying the President and sus¬ 
taining his Administration, make themselves 
responsible for its policy—for its repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, for its contempt of the 
sentiments of the free States, for its designs 
upon Cuba, for its utter subservience to the in¬ 
terests of Slavery; and, if Bigler should he 
■elected, all tho world knows that the President 
would claim the fact as a triumphant endorse¬ 
ment of his entire Pre-Slavery polioy. 

The good People have been cheated once 
too often. Let them see to it that there be no 
dodging, no double dealing, no trickery. They 
who are for the Administration, are for the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, for tho 
opening of all our Territories to Slavery, for 
the whole series of measures embraced in the 
seheme of the Slavery Propaganda. They 
may protest as muoh as they please—it does 
not change the fact. What 1 do by another, 
I do myself. If my agent commits crime, glo¬ 
ries in his, shame, undertakes to browbeat or 
trick me into acquiescence, and I oontinue to 
him my countenance and support, I am an ac¬ 
complice in bis crime. 

Every device will be resorted to, for the pur¬ 
pose of constraining acquiescence in this abom¬ 
inable outrage. Mr, Marcy, a member of the 
Cabinet, would doubtless wish it to be under¬ 
stood that the repeal of the Missouri Com¬ 
promise was in opposition to his views and 
counsels; but, as it is a- thing done, he will 
now recommend to his Now York friends to 
be quiet. “It can’t be helped; and now, do 
not suffer your indignation to throw the State 
uto the hands of the Whigs! ” 

Some may be wheodled by such an appeal— 
they may feel loth to desert one who has bat¬ 
tled for their interests, and secured their section 
of the party so reasonable a share of patronage. 


The Richmond (Va.) Examiner, probably the 
most reckless and fanatical Pro-Slavery journal 
in the South, hates foreign immigrants as in¬ 
tensely as it does Abolitionists, and takes every 
occasion to lampoon and vilify them. Some 
time since, wo presented a few extracts from 
ono of its truculent editorials, as indicative of 
the estimate in whioh foreigners seeking a 
home among us are held by the Southern ad¬ 
vocates of Slavery—remarking, at the time, as 
follows: 

“ Its language in this ease, as in all others 
when dealing in censure, is reckless and ex¬ 
travagant ; still, the editor has sense enough 
not to outrun very far the prejudices of the 
community for which he writes. His readers 
may not swear so fiercely as he does, but they 
cherish similar sentiments.” 

Wo are happy to see that these extracts 
have been copied extensively by the press of 
tho North and West, and ero this have fallen 
under the notice of hundreds of thousands of 
our naturalized citizens. 

The editor of the Examiner is greatly dis¬ 
turbed at the use we have made of him, and 
denounces us in a style that defies all rivalry. 
We feel some compassion for the man. By na¬ 
ture, he was evidently very fairly endowed, but 
on all subjects connected with Slavery he be¬ 
trays symptoms of furious insanity, reminding 
one of tho description of lunacy given in Holy 
Writ. “He is lunatic, ’ said the grieved father, 

“ and sore vexed, for oft-times ha failoth into 
tho fire, and oft into the water. And lo, a spirit 
taketh him, and he suddenly crieth out; and it 
teareth him, that he foameth again, and bruis¬ 
ing him, hardly departeth from him.” So with 
our cotemporary;—a spirit taketh him and 
teareth him, so that ha foameth again, and 
tbrowethhim nowinto the fire and now into the 
water, and, after bruising him sorely, scarcely 
departeth from him,—that is, his lucid intervals 
are few, and not very distinctly marked. It 
will be recollected that it was this very editor 
who lately wrote the article in favor of “ Shoot¬ 
ing Yankce Sohoolmasters,” which was circu¬ 
lated so widely over the ocumry. In.one of his 
semi-lucid intervals afterwards, he announced, ' 
with a sardonic gtin that it was only meant to 
quiz the Northern People ! 

- return from this psychological di¬ 
gression ; the Examiner charges us with mis¬ 
representing it. Let us sae. Did we mis¬ 
represent it when we quoted the following 
opinion expressed in its editorial on foreign 
immigrants ? 

“The mass of them are sensual, grovelling, 
low-minded agrarians, and nine-tentns of them 
would join the Mormons, or some suoh brutal, 
levelling sect, if an opportunity offered to do 

We printed the sentence, just as it stood in 
its editorial, without qualification. If the edi¬ 
tor believes this, let him say so, like a man, 
and not attempt to skulk from it by charging 
us with misrepresentation. If he do not, let 
him say that he penned it, unluckily when the 
spirit was tearing him, and making him foam 

e misrepresent when we quoted his 
description of the “Uomadic tribes” of Eu¬ 
rope, as he styles them, and his opinion that 
they eomprise “ a large portion of the North¬ 
ern immigration ? ” 

“ Animal and sensual nature largely pre¬ 
dominates with them, over the moral and in¬ 
tellectual. It is they who commit crimes, fill 
prisons, .'and adorn the gailows. They will 
not submit to the restraints of law or religion, 
nor can they be educated. Are suoh men 
worth a thousand dallars a head, to breed 
from ? From their restless and lawless habits, 
we should infer they composed a large part of 
the Northqrn immigration.” 

That was his language, quoted without any 
garbling. Does he believe what he said? We 
look ovgr his article in reply, to find some dis¬ 
claimer or qualification, but there is none. So 
far from it, he substantially repeats the libel, 
by quoting from the exaggerated details of 
“London Labor and London Poor,” about the 
viciousness, the brutality, the sensualism, the 
diabolism, of the English and European “ No- 

lades,” and then he adds— 

“ Behold the sort of population which Euro¬ 
pean authorities are latterly shipping to our 
ports by the thousand per month.” 

The Examiner says: 

“ Although garbling sundry of our articles, 
the Era does not attempt to answer of cleny a 
single one of their statements. It docs not toll 
its readers that Australia has refused admit¬ 
tance to the immigrants whom it welcomes. It 
does not deny that no immigrants do or will 
come to this country from Russia, Turkey, or 
any other oountry, where the poor have homes 
and masters. It does not deny that the exper¬ 
iment of free society has been a small one in 
the extent of country in which it has been 
tried, a short one in the diminutive period of 
human history whioh it has ooeupied, and a 
disastrous failure, as the immense exodus of 
people from the theatre of its trial proclaims 
trumpet-tongued.” 

We were quite willing to let the statements 
of the Examiner go before our readers, and be¬ 
fore foreign immigrants, without “denial or 
answer.” With entire sincerity, we declare, 
that were it not for the pressure of other mat¬ 
ter upon our oolumns, we should like to reprint, 
without note or oomment, every editorial writ¬ 
ten"by its editor concerning Slavery, Abolition¬ 
ism, the “free negro States,” as he styles them, 
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and the immigrants he so much delights to vil¬ 
ify. 

But, as he solicits attention to his statements, 
we shall summarily dispose of them in detail. 

“ Australia has refused admittance to immi¬ 
grants whom we welcome.”- Australia has 
refused admittance to convicts: so have we. 
Australia hae not refused admittance to poor 
immigrants, in search of employment and a 
living; nor have we. But, whatever the squat¬ 
ters, and gold-diggers, and descendants of con¬ 
victs, in that region, have done, is no rule for 
us. Why doss not the Examiner commend us 
to the example of the sublime civilization of 
Japan? 

“ It does not deny that no immigrants do'“or 
will come from Russia, Turkey, or any other 
country where the poor have homes and mas¬ 
ters?” Wc wonder if this gentleman, who 
writes so positively about “ all the world and 
the rest of mankind," is aware that Russians, 
who are serfs, can no more emigrate than 
Southern slaves? That Russians, who are not 
serfs, can emigrate only by special permission ? 
That in any case, the sparseness of the popu¬ 
lation takes away the motive to emigration ? 
That Mohammedans, by religious prejudices, 
and peculiar social institutions, arc deterred 
from emigrating to Christian countries, where 
such institutions are impossible, and no opportu¬ 
nities are afforded for their religious worship ? 
And that the followers of the Prophet do not 
enslave each other, that inestimable privilege 
belonging pre-eminently to what is oalled the 
Christianity of the South ? 


proved “a disastrous failure in Europe”— 
namely, “ the immense exodus of people from 
the theatre of its trial.” Our oountry has 
democratic institutions, a stable Government, 
is very sparsely settled, has abundance of em¬ 
ployment, territory, and resources, offers a 
hearty welcome to all who may choose to come 
and hew their way to fortune, and gives secu¬ 
rity to all. Central Europe and Great Britain 
are densely peopled; their races have always 
been adventurous, enterprising, emigrating— 
the former especially has been disturbed con¬ 
stantly by political revolutions. 

We Bhould like to know how, under such 
circumstances,.there could fail to be aoontinual 
stream of emigration setting towards this coun¬ 
try. The reason assigned by the Examiner is 
ridiculous, elso how happens it that there is 
scarcely any emigration from Franoe,in which 
the experiment of free society has been tried 
for more than half a century among thirty-five 
millions of People ? 

Rut, enough, this time. 


to deliver lectures, and in various ways to make : 
an honest penny by pandering to the love for 
catastrophes in the hearts of all men. In the 
end of the year 1000, the-monks made a nice, 
job of it, by taking fauns, lands, and lordships, 
in exchange for plenary absolution for the 
souls of men soon to be called to the judgment 
seat of Christ. The last day was postponed, 
like the eclipse in Dublin by order of Dean 
Swift, but they kept the lands. We hope tho 
interest with which these studies are beiug re¬ 
newed may be productive of good, and good 
only. That it is a duty for Christians to study 
the signs of the times, no one who believes in 
the inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures can 
doubt. 


LETTER FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


“ J t does not deny that the experience ot 
free society has been a small one in the extent 
of country in which it has been tried, a short 
oue in the diminutive period of human history 
which it has occupied: and a disastrous fail¬ 
ure, as the immense exodus of people from the 
theatre of its trial proclaims trumpet-tongued.” 

Yes—we deny the whole statement, and 
every part of it. The “experiment of free so¬ 
ciety,” (the ridiculous phraseology of the Ex¬ 
aminer, for a State or nation in which the men 
who work, are free.) has been tried over the 
larger portion of Asia, embracing pearly half 
the population of the globe; throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland, with their thirty millions, 
in the principal nations of Europe, (except¬ 
ing Russia;) in Mexico and nearly all the 
South.American States; andin the richest, most 
intelligent, best civilized, most prosperous, and 
most populous States of this Republic. Indeed, 
with the exception of Russia, whose Emperor, 
so profoundly admired by the Examiner, has 
been steadily laboring to bring about tho abo¬ 
lition of Serfdom; Brazil: Spain, whom the 
South execrates just now as the meanest, crud¬ 
est, most treacherous of all nations; and the 
savages in Africa, who are to supply the car¬ 
goes for the new slave trade recommended and 
predicted by the Charleston Standard —“the 
experiment of free society” is going on all 
over the world. As to its being a “ short one,” 
it' has been going on from time immemorial in 
China, several centuries in Great Britain, sev¬ 
eral generations in Europe, and in our own 
country, from the date of the organization of 
our present Constitution. It is, at all events, 
a good deal older than the experiment of trav¬ 
elling by steam and sending messages by 
lightning. 

As to its being “ a disastrous failure,” those 
who, like the editor of the Examiner, believe 
that the many were made for the good of the 
few, will differ from those who seek the-great¬ 
est good of the greatest number. If Jamaica 
were owned by some thirty thousand slave¬ 
holders, holding six hundred thousand slaves, 
we suppose the masters might be very rich, 
and, like Dives, fare sumptuously every day. 
Tho tables of exports would show the im¬ 
mense produce of ooffee and sugar, and Jarnai- | 
ca would be triumphantly pointed to by the 1 
Examiner, as an example of the blessed work¬ 
ings of Slave Society. 

But when, extending our view beyond the 
exports of ocifee and sugar, and the thirty 
thousand who pocket all the proceeds, clothe 
themselves in fine linen, and dream life away 
in voluptuous ease, we see twenty times that 
number of human beings, men, women, apd 
children, doomed to habd labor in the burning 
un, and hard faro; subject to stripes and the 
stocks; denied the rites of legal marriage; 
working for no wages, working without hope of 
bettering their condition; prohibited from 
learning to read or write; owning nothing, un¬ 
able to acquire anything, unable to make a 
contract, helpless against injury; forever below 
insult; at the absolute disposal of a master, 
who, as caprice or interest shall diotate, may 
separate the man from the woman called 
his wife, or the infant from its mother—six 
hundred thonsand human beings, treated as 
mere animals, subserving alone the luxuries of 
thirty thousand, and forever prevented by 
these from obeying tho law of progress stumped 
by God upon human nature, forever doomed 
by these to a degradation, infinite, helpless, 
hopeless—what, then, are we to think of “ tho 
experiment of slave society ? ” 

Now, change this system. Deprive the 
thirty thousand of the powor to use the six 
hundred thousand, as they would use oxen and 
horses. Make these working people free —free 
to make contracts, to demand wages for their 
work—to lay by their earnings—to purchase 
a little property—to marry and give in mar¬ 
riage—to rear quiet homes, in which they may 
shelter their families—to educate themselves 
and their children. Protoot life, limb, and pro¬ 
perty, intheir case, by tbo laws which bulwark 
the thirty thousand who have so long used them 
for their own profit, and disposed of thorn, at 
their pleasure. What are the results V Children 
are taken from the field and sent to school. Wo¬ 
men stay at home and become help meets to 
their husbands. Little cottages spring up on 
every side, and in the lots adjacent, men, 
unable to command fair wages on the planta¬ 
tions of the rich, raise enough by reasonable 
labor to supply the wants of their humblo but 
contented households. 

Stocks, whips, and human auction blocks, 
disappear. Churches, schools, and acad¬ 
emies, begin to be visible; and everywhere, 
indications are abroad that Justice and Freedom 
have at last laid the foundation for a commu¬ 
nity of free laborers, self-suetaiiiing, self-devel¬ 
oping, every day appreciating more and more 
tho great Law of Progress. Meantime, the 
thirty thousand rich men arc a good deal em¬ 
barrassed. Labor oosts them more—they can¬ 
not oommand so much of it—their plantations 
probably yield less—and there is a diminution 
in the quantities of ooffee and sugar exported. 

*The Examiner will say at once, “ the exper¬ 
iment of free society has proved a disastrous 
failure ; ” and all who believe that the many 
were made for the use and benefit of the few, 
will concur with it. The Era says, the exper¬ 
iment of free society is a signal success, and so 
will all say, who insist upon the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 

We might extend our view to the People 
who work for their bread in Europe and Great 
Britain, under “the experiment of Free Soci¬ 
ety-”—of whom we know something by per¬ 
sonal observation. The man who attempts to 
assimilate their condition and prospects with 
the subjects of domestic Slavery, is guilty of | 
utter nonsense, and scarcely deserves a serious : 
answer. But we have touched the point of I 
the Examiners argument, and shall leave it ^ 
tliiB time with a single comment upon the evi¬ 
dence it offers to prove that Free Society has 


Little Blossom’s Reward. A Christmas Bock 
for Children. By Mrs. Emily Hare. Illustrated. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Go. 

This is a very nice hook. It. opens with as 
pretty a picture of a family as one need desire 
to see—a lovely home somewhere on New Eng¬ 
land’s rock-hound coast. After this come fairy 
stories—ever welcome fairy tales. We should 
not care to call a child ours, who did not love 
fairy tales. The time to read them comes but 
once in the longest life—we pity the dull mor¬ 
tal who has never known that “glorious, golden 


For sale by Taylor & Maury. 


D. Appleton & Co., and 16 Little Britain', London. 

It was stated by an eminent London book¬ 
seller, last summer, that next to “ Unole Tom’s 
Cabin,” the “ Wide, wide World ” had had the 
largest circulation of any American book pub¬ 
lished in England. The beet proof of its popu¬ 
larity is the fact that it was for sale at almost 
every railway station throughout the Kingdom. 
We soon learned that it owed its suecess to the 
graphic picture of New England domestic life, 
which is its distinguishing characteristic. 

Farmingdale is another book of the same 
sort—a simple story, beautifully told. It must 
he true; lor there is not a single incident that 
is not as “natural as life;” and, although 
“ Aunt Betsey ” is a very disagraeable old lady, 
and comes as near a living specimen of “ total 
depravity ” as we should care to see, yet she is 
not “ all bad.” When the scarlet fever comes 
in the neighborhood, and one after another of 
the little children arc laid in the country 
churoh-yard, Aunt BetBey is the faithful, pa¬ 
tient nurse aid most efficient help in the suffer¬ 
ing and bereaved families. Far down beneath 
that load of sordid worldliness, there is a living 
fountain of sweet wator—but only one in all 
the desert waste. We have seldom read a book 
of the kind with more pleasure. 

For sale by R. Farnham, Pa. avenue, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 


Lectures on Female ScairTURE Characters 
By William Jay, of Bath, England. New York: 
Carter & Brothers. One vol. Sold by Gray & Bal- 
lantyne, II ashinglon. 

Usually, all such works are little else than 
examples of the skill of divines and others, 
showing how muoh can be said on a very brief 
text—a sort of spider expansion of a wide web, 
all spun out of their own bowels. And with 
this feeling we opened this book. 

These Lectures were delivered forty-eight 
years ago, and the venerable author, as his 
last effort, edited and published them. His 
style, well known to a multitude of readers in 
this country, by his “ Morning and Evening 
Exercises,” (a work of the highest excellence,) 
invests with beauty every subject which passes 
under his pen. It is not a book full of pretty 
sayings to pretty ladies, about ladies, the hellos 
of their times, centuries ago, and so to be spo¬ 
ken of as belles and ladies of fashion are spo¬ 
ken of, in circles of “ up town best society.” 
No! these Lectures are upon the characteris¬ 
tics of Women recorded in Scripture history— 
Tho Siiunamite; Mary Magdalene; Han¬ 
nah; Anna, the prophetess; the Woman of 
Canaan; the Poor Widow; Martha and 
Mary ; Lydia and Dorcas —who were all most 
excellent women; also, the Woman of Samaria, 
whose examplb has not become obsolete, and of 
Lot’s Wife, whom we are always to remember, 
but never- to imitate. t 


Vara ; or, tho Child of Adoption. New York: Car¬ 
ter & Brothers. For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, 
7th street, Washington, D. C. 

It seems to have been the design of the au¬ 
thor of this hook to correct some misapprehen¬ 
sion existing in the religious public, concern¬ 
ing the duty and privileges of Missionaries. 
The popular notion that they are or should be 
clad in sackoloth, and go mourning all their 
days, is amusingly caricatured and satirized. 
The very reasonable and sound doctrine that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire is boldly 
avowed, and the question is pertinently asked, 
why men who forego the pleasures of civiliza¬ 
tion, the sooiety of their friends, and the lucra¬ 
tive pursuits of life, should be required to deny 
the oommon necessaries of life, while men in 
the same religious sooiety, who are just as 
muoh bound to do their part to carry the Gos¬ 
pel to the heathen as the humblest missionary, 
are living in luxury at home ? How common 
is tho mistake, that the Lord has laid unequal 
burdens on his followers. 

The author amusingly describes the amaze¬ 
ment of an unfortunate youth, whose mother 
had persuaded him to give up the use of butter 
for a whole month, that the saving might go 
to the Missionary fund, when he discovered 
that Missionaries had houses to live in, abund¬ 
ance of provisions and fruit, flowers, birds, and 
other luxuries of the climate, as in the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, and servants to do all their hard 
work. Was it for such as these he had eaten 
dry bread for so many weary days ? It was 


John Cumming. Now York: Published, by Lind¬ 
say & Blackiston. In ono vol., pp. 465. - gold by 
Franck Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

We noticed, last week, a very attractively 
written book upon Daniel as a model man, and 
we have since received this work upon Daniel, 
the Prince of Prophets, by Dr. Cumming, who 
stands at tho head of all students of prophecy 
and the Apocalypse in England. It is confess¬ 
ed, on allfhands, that Daniel’s Prophecies tell 
the history of the world to the end of it. 

Sir Isaao Newton regarded Daniel as the 
easiest to be understood, and as affording the 
key to all the rest; and Pridcaux tells us that, 
so clearly was this seen and felt in the times 
of Porphyry, that he cut the knot by saying 
they were written after the events had hap¬ 
pened. 

There is muoh said about the manner of 
Christ’s scond coming, and when he will come. 
In the opipion of Dr. Cumming, the fall of 
Papacy follows the revelation of Christ’s sec¬ 
ond coming, when, in the language of Paul, 
this system of lies will “ be destroyed by the 
brightness of his coming)’ 

Of this day and hour the angels in heaven 
are not so well informed as certain gentlemen 
who have of late years found it a “ safe specu¬ 
lation ” to publish “ Second- Advent ” papers, 


Makawao Maui. Hawaiian Group, 

. February 3, 1854. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

You speak of the Hawaiian Ministry as head¬ 
ed by Doctor Judd, and opposed to annexation. 
This you say has resigned, and the Ministry is 
committed to that measure. Here are several 
inaccuracies. The Hawaiian Ministry has nev¬ 
er been headed by Doctor Judd. He has never 
claimed any such headship, nor has any such 
thing been tendered him. Again, to my certain 
knowledge, Doctor Judd is decidedly in favor 
of the annexation of the Islands to the United 
States. I have it over his own hand. No 
warmer advocate do I know among us. The 
new Ministry, you add, is committed to the 
measure, i. e., of annexation. Here you are too 
faBt again. Mr. Wyllie, Minister of Foreign 
Relations, is an Englishman, and is far from 
beiug committed to the measure. John (not 
Jules) Young, Minister of the Interior, is fhe 
son of an Englishman, by an Hawaiian woman, 
and 1 doubt greatly whether he is yet committed 
to such a measure. With Mr. Armstrong, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, I have long been 
on terms of affeotionate intimacy, and not 
many weeks since had a long conversation with 
him on the subject of annexation. He is by 
no means committed to the measure. He thinks 
it may be inevitable, but he wishes it staved 
off as long as possible. Thus you will see that 
the new Ministry is no more committed, than 
the old one. Indeed, the only change in the 
Ministry is, Mr. Judd has resigned, and Mr. 
Allen fills his place. Mr; Allen is favorable to 
annexation ; but, at present, I think he does 
not say much about it. He is a quiet sort of a 
man, and not apt to stand at the head of any 

1 find that I wrote you in September, and 
gavoyou, doubtless, an account of the small-pox 
at the islands. I am happy in being able to say 
that the ravages of this dreadful disease have 
greatly abated. We strongly hope that in a 
few months we shall be able to report, “No 
small-pox at the Sandwich Islands.” 

February 14.—I need not speak of Honolulu 
as she has been these several years, only to 
say, that, having a safe and capacious harbor, 
a good supply of fresh water, and other means 
of comfort and convenience for seamen, there 
has, of late, been a considerable increase of 
shipping at that port. The village, for ’tis 
nothing more than a village, though sometimes 
called a city, has, of course, grown quite fast, 
and many large buildings are now being erect¬ 
ed—stores, inns, dwelling houses, and shops. 
A large and very fino flouring mill is nearly 
up, and another house, for public worship, will 
soon be built. The streets are being improved, 
and new ones opened; the old markets torn 
down, and spacious and convenient ones erect-' 
ed in their place. I think Honolulu is grow¬ 
ing quito as fast as a healthy state of the sys¬ 
tem will allow. A muoh more rapid growth 
would not be desirable, in my opinion. 

Lahaina has no harbor—nothing hut an 
open roadstead; and though perfectly safe 
for most of the year, still it is impossible that 
ship-masters should have the same feeling of 
security that they have in the inner harbor of 
Honolulu. 

Hawaii will never be a sugar-manufactur¬ 
ing island. ’Tis too much broken up by deep 
ravines. Maui has had six respectably large 
establishments, four of them quite large. 
There are now only three. Each of these es¬ 
tablishments, exclusive of the lands, cost from 
875,000 to 810.0,000, and are capable of pro¬ 
ducing at least 300 tons of excellent sugar per 
year. The lands on Maui are well adapted 
to the growth of sugar-cane; I have never 
known a serious failure of this crop on the 
island. On Qahu there are- no plantations, 
nor on Molokai, excepting small Chinese ones. 
Kanai has two, one tolerably large and profit¬ 
able: the other a steam-mill, erected at great 
cost, hut as yet.unprofitable, owing chiefly to 
the failure of cane crops. 

In regard to agricrutural interests among 
us, I feel more encouraged than I have ever 
done during my residence of more than twen¬ 
ty-five years on tbo islands. 1 think there is a 
waking up generally among us on the subjeqt. 
In my neighborhood, both foreigners and na¬ 
tives are engaging in the business of wheat- 
raising. A young.Hawaiian farmer raised, 
the last year, 188 bushels of fine wheat, and 
he will probably pul in thirty or forty acres 
tho present season ; and he would do much 
more than this, but for the fear that h8 cannot 
get it cut. Several others are putting in. One 
foreigner designB to put in 800 acres; and it 
is thought that some 1,500 acres will be sown 
in Makawao and vicinity. A large flouring 
mill is being built at Honolulu, so that all who 
raise it will find a market for their- grain. 

Corn, oats, and barley, can be raised easily 
and abundantly on all the islands; the.sweet 
and Irish potato, onions, squashes, and melons 
of all kinds, and of fine quality. Very fiae gar- 
den vegetables are being produced at Honolu¬ 
lu, and will soon be at other places on all the 
islands, I have no doubt. In addition to fruits, 
which are indigenous to tho islands, such as 
oraDges, lemons, citrons, guavas, figs, pine-ap¬ 
ples, &o,, we having peaches; and apples, 
pears, plums, and cherries, will doubtless be 
introduced. At Lahaina grapes do well, and 
they may be raised at other places. The islands 
are small, and there is a great deal of broken 
land, mountains, deep ravines, and. lava plains, 
Still the soil is good, the climate delightful, and, 
facilities for trade being fine, I havo no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that it might be a delightful 
and happy country. We have had a speci¬ 
men of French and English treatment, and 
few if any among us de3ire more. Still I am 
opposed to annexation. The poor Hawaiians 
would soon feel the withering influence. Be¬ 
sides, I have not a doubt that the fires of the 
distillery would be kindled, and the land be 
deluged with rum. 

I have scarcely a doubt that the leading men 
of Honolulu will agitate the subject of annexa¬ 
tion till the thing is brought about. The fact 
that the opponents of Dr. Judd, the late Minis¬ 
ter of Finance, are continually brewing mis¬ 
chief. seeking to gratify their private dislike, 
though it should weaken or destroy the Gov¬ 
ernment, is the most alarming one, to my mind, 
of any connected with the subject of annexa¬ 
tion. If a proposition for annexation shall soon 
he made to your Government, you may take it 
for granted that the King has been driven to it 
by the threats of men who go by the unlovely 
name of filibusters. J. S. Green. 


the people are sober, virtuous, and respect the 
duties of religion. 

Above all, we regard Slavery as a great evil, 
and contrary to the law of God, and every 
principle of right and justice. These ate the 
considerations for which we would contend; 
and shall we struggle alone ? Shall our little 
hand alone raise our feeble voices against tho 
dark waves of Slavery, and be engulphed in its 
sweeping flood? No; a voice like the roar of 
thunder, sounding faintly in the distance, an¬ 
swers, no. Oh! then let the watchword' be 
Bounded from one end of the land to the othef; 
“To the rescue.” God grant that Freedom 
he victorious in the last struggle, and the great 
enemy of human freedom, the slave power, be 
completely foiled in this foul attempt, to sub¬ 
vert the liberties of our once glorious Union, 
but now becoming a hissing and a by-word to 
the ends of the earth. 

The course to be pursued by the friends of 
Freedom, in preventing these Territories from 
becoming slave States, is a very plain one; and 
if tightly pursued, the victory will 1 surely he 
ours, though it may be gained by much ardu¬ 
ous toil and faithful watohing. Eternal vigil¬ 
ance is the price of liberty; and let none of 
the friend%of liberty sleep now, unless they be 
content to sleep forever. 

Let men, warmly and unflinchingly devoted 
to the cause of liberty, emigrate by hundreds 
and thousands to these Territories, at the earli¬ 
est practicable period—men who will work 
boldly and fearlessly for the spread of free 
principles. Let a press be' established at some 
suitable point, at an early day, to advocate tho 
cause of Freedom; and by these combined in¬ 
fluences, we will kindle a fire for liberty that 
cannot be quenched. 

The slave power, having effected the passage 
of this its favorite measure, may attempt, by 
other schemes equally monstrous for the ex¬ 
tension of Slavery, to draw your attention away 
from this contest. But we beseech you, be not 
deceived. The slave power has surely ru2ed 
the destinieB of this nation long enough. Will 
the people of the free States ever awake to a 
true sense of their interests, or will they slum¬ 
ber on, and tamely Buffer themselves to become 
a-willing and easy prey to the enemy? We 
have been shamelessly and oruelly betrayed by 
our Representatives in Congress. Let them bo 
speedily hurled from their responsible hut 
much-abused stations, and let men of undoubt¬ 
ed integrity on this great question of human 
liberty be elected to fill their places. The 
people must, take tho work into their own 
hands, and teach their Legislators that their 
will m.ust be obeyed, or our liberties will ever 
be in danger. 

Since writing the above, I have heard the 
particulars of a meeting held in our post town, 


In the Senate, Thursday, 

Mr. Dodge, of Iowa, reported the Sousa bill 
amendatory of the act establishing the; office of 
Surveyor General of Oregon; and it was amend¬ 
ed, and passed. 

Senate, Friday, June 23, 1854. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a report 
from the Treasury Department, enclosing copies 
of the quarterly accounts of the Director of the 
Mint at Philadelphia. 

The Senate took up the private calendar, and 
the first bill, for the relief of the owners of the 
privateer brig General Armstrong, destroyed 
by the British in 1814, was debated by Messrs. 

SlidM! ,-nd flatten in fa-raw nf tha liiil 


House of Representatives, June 23, 1854. 

Private bills from the Senate, upon the 
Speaker’s table, were taken up and appropri¬ 
ately referred. 

Mr. Fenton, from the Committee of Com¬ 
merce, by consent, reported a hill for the re¬ 
mission of duties on certain goods destroyed by 
fire at New York and San Francisco; which 
was read twice, and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. Dick, from the Committee on the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, asked leave to report a bill 
to charter the Insurance Company of the City 
of Washington. 

Mr. Letcher objecting, the bill was not re- 


could have bought for six thousand five hun¬ 
dred dollars!—a mere selvedge of Mexico, upon 
which Kit Carson had expressively said that a 
wolf could not make a living! 

He alluded to the fact that the Boundary 
Commission of Mr. Bartlett had suffered a de¬ 
lay of eight months, in order that a route 
through this region m'ght be established, and 
the lots along its course sold advantageously in 
New York and London. 

In relation to the 11th article of the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, Mr. Benton said we 
were under no obligation to compensate for 
any depredations. We wore only required to 
protect the Mexican territory as we have pro¬ 
tected our own; and that, at least-, we havo 
done. 

At the expiration of Mr. Benton’s hour, Mr. 
Bayly obtained the floor. 

Mr. Benton made a motion to increase the 
appropriation, that he might continue his re¬ 
marks. 

Mr. Jones said his motion to strike out the 
enacting clause precluded such a motion. 

The Chair had not understood Mr. Jones’s 
motion ; but now learned from the Clerk that 


ie, June 26. —The United State-s I ihe NEW book for summer 
• t this afternoon granted an injune- f UNLESS we aro greatly mistaken, t: 
against reconstruction of the. Wheeling I ^Jhehest “ Summer Book” of the s 


rB-RLiNG, June 26.—Three feet ten inches 

ui water in the channel cf the river at this , ». . ,, , Trr . 

point. At Pittsburgh, three feet four inches. il&Hip Ill tllO f IIlitCCIUglldy \vO()ds. 

i_ One elegant 12mo vol., with illustrations. Price 

Baltimore, June 26.— 1 The commercial ad- $1 ' 25 ‘ notion n* -tut? Puma- 
vices by tbe Atlantic have, as yet, had no per- °f TEE “ S ', ^ , , 

eeptible effect on the market. Flour is dull, bl V b boo ^ ls * il0 of tho Alha®5 

nnd the market slightly in favor of the buyer, know of'none’ofsu^S^l^andhS indl 
Howatrd Street is held at $8.50. City Mills, rioting country life. Isaac Walton would havo been 
$8. No buyers. Wheat is very scarce. Sales delighted to read such a book, and Christopher North 
of 400 bushels red, nominally at $1.70 to $1.80 : I bo imjypy i* inhaling such good-humored 

white, $1.80 to 81.90. Corn has advanced. audten" 

Sales of 10,000 bushefo white at 80 cents ; yel- or which is more appropriate te the'season of sum- 
low, 82 to 85 cents; mixed, 70 cents. Oats— mar and rural lifo.-yiV'. T. Express. 
sales of 3,000 bushels at 50 to 62 cents. Whie- Reader, you have a rich treat before you, in the 
key, 28 to 29 cents. No change to notice in I !a S es of this volume, whioh comes before you with 
the quotations of the other leading articles of '“'terminable; changes, magnificent groves, whoso tall 
tho market. f™ 08 ^ a '? wit ’ 1Btoo ‘ l the storms of a thousand years; 


HILLS, LAKES, AND FOREST STREAMS. 


ICES OF THE PRES 
:his book is the editor 
id among all our brot 
' such rare fancy and 


Philadelphia, June 26.—Flour dull at Sat¬ 
urday’s quotations. Wheat declining. Corn, : 
82 to 84 cents. 


House of Representatives, June 24, 1854. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole 
ou the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, 
(Mr. Orr in the chair.) 

The appropriation of $75 000, to construct a 
bridge over the Potomac river, at the Little 
Falls, three miles above Georgetown, proposed 
by Mr. Smith, of Virginia, was opposed by Mr." 
McMullen, who was in favor of no appropria¬ 
tion, hut contended that a bridge at George¬ 
town was more necessary, and would be built. 

The question was then taken by tellers, and 
the appropriation was adopted—yeas 71, nays 


Mr. Campbell arose to a question of order. 
He regarded the motion out of order, as it con¬ 
flicted with Rule 127, which declares that every 
bill considered in Committee shalhbe considered 
by clauses. 

He asked if permission to strike out the en¬ 
acting clause was not in conflict with this ? 

Mr. Millson thought there should be a rule 
to prevent striking out the enacting clause. 
He thought, however, with Mr. Campbell, that 
th® rule objected to, was designed fur the 
House, and not for the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. Washburue, of Maine, Mr. Stephens, 
of Georgia, Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, and other 
gentlemen, oontinued the debate. 


Quebec, June 24.—Parliament was pro¬ 
rogued this afternoon, amid great confusion. 
Members of the House insisted on speaking, 
while the Governor was waiting in the Legis¬ 
lative Council Chamber. His Excellency's ar¬ 


rival being announced, cries of “ let him wait,” 
were heard. The Speaker could not restore 
order, and the Governor General was kept 
waiting several minutes, during which the 
House was in the greatest confusion. When 
order was restored, he appeared, delivered his 
usual address, and docliirod the House to be 
prorogued. 


» Of “lethim wait,” ££ " m0neth0laxl 


from those secluded lakes; tipping oi 
every shot; snufling the frosh breezi 


The appropriation of $500,000 was moved by 
Mr. Chandler, for the prosecution of the plan 
of bringing water into the cities of Georgetown 
and Washington, as already commenced under 
the superintendence of Captain Mciggs, of the 
Engineer corps, U. States army. 

Mr. Chandler addressed the Committee in 
recapitulation of the arguments heretofore 
urged by him and others in support of the 
measure. 


New Hampshire. —The Legislature yester¬ 
day afternoon agreed to adjourn, finally, on the 
1st of July. The Nebraska resolutions were 
specially assigned for next Wednesday at 11 
o’clock. The balloting for Senators will take 
place on the Friday before the adjournment. 
A stringent liquor bill was introduced yester¬ 
day afternoon. 


New Territorial Appointments. —The 
appointments for the new Territories, sent to 
the Senate on Thursday, are said to be as fol- 


The steamer Atlantio arrived at New York music of tho wild, wil 
yesterday morning, bringing Liverpool dates to This is a charming 
the 14th inst., and 150 passengers. orw'itsgraphie S anV 

Silistria still holds out. There had been solutely so bewitehinj 
considerable fighting at the outposts, and the eoutent without rusti 
Russians were making immense sacrifices to His descriptions. oL 
carry the place,'but it is thought it can hold t’>o moadow, tho lire 
out till the allied troops arrive. Fa of™axon*wor£ W 

Admiral Nanier was- anchored off Sweaborg, oiled among tho scorn 
June 7th. A Russian fleet of ten line-of-battle ried with them until : 
ships was anchored behind the batteries. erets.~Bufa.to Expr, 

Schamyl had taken the important Russian ft is a book to keep 
fortress of Usurghet, and was marching with “oo ns and evonings, ci 
60HO0 men against Tiflis. 

Reports concerning negotiations are oonfliot- warm up by wit, and i 


c of tho wild, wild woods .—Auburn Jon, 
lis is a oharming volume. One almost f 
ing freshness of the lakes and forests as 1 
its graphic and sprightly pages. They ; 
,ely so bewitching, that to road them is m 


Westport, Missouri, a few days ago, to consider 
what measures should he taken to prevent em¬ 
igration from the free States into this Territory. 
Some fiery speeches were made, urging upon 
the people to keep back such emigration, peace¬ 
ably if they could, but by tho use of muskets 
and bowie-knive3 if they must. The speakers 
admitted that there was no hope of securing 
Nebraska to Slavery, hut that they were, de¬ 
termined to establish it in Kansas at all haz¬ 
ards. Resolutions were passed, embodying the 
sentiments of the speeches, and a wish was 
expressed to have them published all over the 
Union. I hope they may be published in every 
paper in the free States. But-littleenthusiasm 
was manifested by the audience, and it is be¬ 
hoved that no very considerable number of the 
people of Missouri would sanction such a move¬ 
ment. Many of them are opposed to Slavery, 
and some are bold in denunciation of the evil. 

And now I hear of another meeting at Inde¬ 
pendence, at which it was resolved to set stakes 
and shoot every man from the free States who 
should pass them! Richard Mendenhall. . 

Kansas Territory, 6 th month 7, 1854. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The following Message, yesterday communi¬ 
cated to the House of Representatives, was, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means: 

Washington, June 20, 1854.' 
To the House of Representatives : 

I have received information that the Gov¬ 
ernment of Maxioo has agreed to the several 
amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
treaty between the United States and the Re¬ 
public of Mexico, signed on the 30th of De¬ 
cember last, and has authorized its Envoy 
Extraordinary to this Government to exchange 


the ratifications thereoi 
which the ratifications c 
expire on the 30th instai 
There is a provision in 


There is a provision m the treaty for the pay¬ 
ment by the United States to Mexico of the 
sum of seven millions of dollars on the exchange 
of ratifications, and the further sum of three 
million dollars when the boundaries of the 
ceded territory shall be settled. 

To be enabled to comply with the stipulation 
aooording to the terms of the treaty, relativo 
to the payment therein .mentioned, it will be. 
necessary that Congress should make an ap¬ 
propriation of seven millions of dollars for that 
purpose, before the 30sh instant, and also the 
further sum of throe million dollars, to be paid 
when the boundaries shall be established. 

1 therefore respectfully request that these 
sums may be placed at the disyosal of the Ex- 


I herewith transmit to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives a copy of the said treaty. 

Franklin Pierce. 


The steamer North Star arrived at New 
York yesterday, with dates from San Francis¬ 
co to 30th ult. She brings 8100,000 in gold 

Acapulco was still blockaded by Santa 
Anna’s naval vessels. The city was still in 
possession of Gen. Alvarez, 

The revolution in New Grenada was pro- 


To the Editor of the National Era : 

The Nebraska bill has become a law, the 
Missouri Compromise repealed, and the door is 
open for the ingress of Slavery into these Ter¬ 
ritories, once consecrated to Freedom by a sol¬ 
emn act of our National Legislature, The war 
is now removed from the halls of Congress to 
the Territories; and already has the struggle 
commenced. The enemies of human freedom 
are making throats of what they will do in the 
contest, and this contest cannot be regarded 
with indifference by any true friend of human 
rights. How much more then to us, who live 
on the contested ground, is this a question of 
the most absorbing interest. There are a few 
tried friends of freedom here, who will stand 
up to the contest to the last. 

Wo have chosen this as our future home, 
and the home of our children after us,' and 
greatly do we desire to repose under the shad¬ 
ow of the tree of liberty, rather than the 
blighting curse of Slavery. We desire to mam- 
tain the dignity of labor, which we cannot do 
in a land of slaves. Believing that it is tho 
duty of every than to earn his living by the 
labor of his own hands, and by tho sweat of 
his own brow, we would live, where it is ro- 
spectable for men to labor; where we can la¬ 
bor without being looked upon as fit only to 
associate with slaves; where tho arts, manu¬ 
factures, and education, can flourish; where 


Tho most prominent news from California 
is the accounts from the gold regions and the 

The trial of Dillon, the French Consul, for 
violation of the neutrality laws, ended in the 
disagreement of the jury, whereupon a nolle 
pros, was entered by the district attorney. 

The proceedings against the Mexican Con¬ 
sul had also been discontinued. 

The grand jury had.found true bills against 
Walker, Snow, and other officers of the late 
Republic of Sonora. 

George S. Hunt was killed in a duel with 
Numa Hubert, late a member of the Assem¬ 
bly. A few days after, Thomas L. Benson 
waB killed in a duel with a man named Menzio. 

A destructive fire had occurred at Marys¬ 
ville, consuming the Theatre, Post Office, New 
Orleans Hotel, and the Presbyterian Church*. 
Loss, over $200,000. - 

The accounts from tho mining regions are 
still most flattering, 

Mr. McHanaeks, President of the Legislative 
Council of Washington Territory, has been ac¬ 
cidentally drowned at Puget’s sound. 

' Business in California had been quite limit¬ 
ed, and prices generally unchanged. Money 

The Isthmus Railroad Company has comple¬ 
ted a trip across in six hours. 

The health of the Isthmus is good. 

The United States frigate St. Lawrence ar¬ 
rived at Callao on the 12:,h of May. Tho 
sloop-of-war St. Mary’s was to sail on the 25th 
for Valparaiso. 


Senate, Monday, June 26, 1854. 

Mr. Clayton, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported a bill making further pro¬ 
vision for the suppression of tho African slave 
trade. He explained the bill, whioh provides 
certain restrictions upon tho right to charter, 
sell, or transfer of American vessels in foreign 
ports; and provides severe punishments for 
those who shall make such sale, &c, for the 
purpose of allowing such vessel to make voy¬ 
ages to the coast of Africa. 

Mr. Chase gave notieo that to-morrow he 
would ask leave to introduce a bill to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories of the United S tates. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration 
of the motion to refer to the Committee on tho 
Judiciary the petition presented by Mr. Rock¬ 
well, signed by 1,900 oitizens of Massachu¬ 
setts, praying the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. 

Mr.-Jones, of Tennessee, then addres-ed the 
Senate upon the Bubject of the memorial. He 
said that if the memorial stood by itself, un¬ 
connected with the circumstances, he would 
have had nothing to say. The right of petition 
was an undoubted one, and one for which he 
had the highest respeot. He believed that 
even his Satanic Majesty had the right to send 
up a petition to that high Court which he had 
insulted, and from which he had been hurled. 
By the motives and object of that petition it 
was to be judged. If these petitioners sought 
the repeal of this law from considerations of 
public benefit, they were entitled to respect; 
hut if their object was to promote mischief and 
ereate discussion, then they deserve the most 
universal eontempt. This was not the first 
petition on this subject, and would not be the 
last. There was an attempt to excuse this pe-' 
tition on the ground of the passage of the Ne¬ 
braska. bill. But' this could not bo done. 
These petitions were part and parcel of the 
concerted plan to keep alive agitation and war 
upon the South. 

The prayer of the memorialists had once' 
been attempted to be carried out, and it had 
received four votes in the Senate. Four Sena¬ 
tors only had been found who would give the 
sanction of their names to the unholy purpose. 

This was but one movement in a system of 
measures, on the part of the Northern fanatics, 1 
to trample down tho Constitution of the United 
States. 

' Ho referred to the character of the people 
of, and tho place whence the memorial came, 
Boston. The blood of the first and the last mar¬ 
tyrs to the cause of freedom and the country, 
the blood of Warren and Batobelder, now min¬ 
gle in that State. 

He then took up the Address to the People 
of the United States, adopted at a recent meet¬ 
ing of members of Congress who opposed the 
Nebraska hill, and critioised and commented 
upon the same with great severity of language 
and manner. 

Ho advised the unknown author of it to 
abandon politics and take to the rich field of 
fiction, and in time ho bid fair to rival the au¬ 
thor of the Arabian Nights, Eugene Sue, and 
other distinguished writers of fiction. 

He said he rejoiced to believe that not one 
Southern- man attended that meeting. 

He repelled the intimation that the South 
had any design to dissolve the UnioD, and pro¬ 
nounced it infamously and wickedly false. 

He did not consider the Union would con¬ 
tinue one day after the repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. 

Mr. Rockwell replied, calmly defending the 
memorialists. AH they asked was the repeal 
of an act of Congress, only four years old. 
Was there treason in that ? 

He warned gentlemen of the great and in¬ 
creasing feeling created at the North, by tho 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 

Mr, Jones responded, 


Gen. Butler, of Kentucky, Governor of Ne¬ 
braska; A. H, Reeder, of Pennsylvania, Gov¬ 
ernor of Kansas; Mr. Woodson, of Virginia, 
Secretary of Kansas; Mr. Cummings, of Iowa, 
Marshal of Kansas; Mr. Ferguson, of Michi¬ 
gan, Chief Justice of Nebraska; Associate 
Judges of Nebraska and Kansas—Mr. Bradley 
of Indiana, Mr. Hardin of Georgia, Mr. El¬ 
more of Alabama. Perhaps. 


It is said that the English vessels near Fin- off th® country, may—read it through again, and 
land destroyed a large number of gun-boats S(ie how mistaken a ma n he is .—Boston Bee r 
and merchant ships of the Russians, and set Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of 

fire to the wharves, by whioh a large amount price ; or it can bo ordered through any Bookseller, 
of property was destroyed. J. C. DERBY, Publisher, 

- June 26. No 8 Park Place, Now York. 


The first detaohment of troops for Cuba had - 7 . 7 ,, r .„_ ■ „ „„„„ —— V ■ 

left Cadiz on the 1st instant. fHAVELLUVG Agsivts w axtkv , 

Thc London Crystal Palace has been opened T Cabinet,’'“deddedTy tee mTa? poputer^'iw 


[p^ The New York Daily Times publishes 
the report of the Committee on Foreign Afr 
fairs, made in secret session of the Senate, in 
favor of a proposition of Mr. Slidell, to termi¬ 
nate the convention with Great Britain for 
maintaining a certain naval force on the coast 
of Africa, to prevent the abuse of our flag by 
the slave-traders. 

The Committee thinks this praiseworthy ob¬ 
ject can be better accomplished by bringing 
the equadroD, homo and stationing it so as to 
watch Cuba and Porto Rico! The Committee 
does not say that it is in favor of “killing.two 
birds with one stone.” 


agaiD, with great pomp and magnificence, and for young people in America. Price only 
the Queen WU3 present in person. work has 48 pages in each number, is liberally illu 

There have been several arrivals from Aus- Dated with ougravings, and filled with jnstsuohroai 
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port-ant. Business dull. Gold plenty. Much J 1’‘^w voluSi begins with the Juiy.MM&o wbic 
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JbiDgland was quiet—the weather favorable work. Agents, applying with satisfoctoiy reference 
to the crops. Morally dealt with. Address by letter, i 

France continues war preparations. Inter- “Pf 1 ? h* person, to tho publisher, 
nally she is quiet .* June 26—4t No. U8 Is’lLanTNew York. 

L ite accounts from China say the position of- — 

the Emperor is critical. Pekin is expected to “ Eternal Vigilanc e is th e price of Liberty 

fall in a short time. PROSPECTUS OF THE FREE CITIZEN. 

Cotton is dull at former pvieea. Flour, also, A PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE 

is dull though unchanged The harvests prom- mill: undersigned proposes to publish at ihe scat, 
IS6 well. Consols, 91 and 9134 ; money stnn- J_ government of Pennsylvania an Independent Di 
gent: Amerioan securities tending downward. mocratic woekly newspaper under tho above title 


npHE undersignod proposes to publish at the scat of 
J. government of Pennsylvania, an Independent De¬ 
mocratic woekly newspaper under tho above title; 
and, in announcing this purpose, we deem it proper 
•to refer briefly to a few of the general principles which 


New Hampshire. —The Senate has rescind¬ 
ed its share of the joint resolution assigning 
the first of July for the final adjournment, as 
the House will also. The session will proba¬ 
bly extend to the middle of July. Dr. Thomp¬ 
son, a Democratic member, diod on Thursday. 


New Orleans, June 22.—The steamship 
United Statos reached her wharf yesterday 
afternoon, bringing the through passengers 
from Sau Francisco in the quickest time on 
record. We have full files of San Francisco 
papers to the 1st of June, inclusive. 

The steamship North Star Sailed from As- 
pinwall for New York on the 16 th inst., with 
250 passengers, and $100,000 in specie, cn 


run. The Declaration of Independence recognises 
‘bis truth when it declares that '‘all men aro created 
equal, and that thoy are endowed by their Creator 
with oortain inalionable rights, among which aro life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

We believo in the Constitution of the United States, 
which declares its purpose to be “to form a more per¬ 
fect union, establish justice, insurodomestic tranquil- 


Vermont. —Goy. Robinson and Lieut. Gov. 
Kidder have deolined a re-nomination, and Mer- 
rit Clark, of Poultney, has been nominated for 
Governor, and Wm. Mattocks, of Beaoham, for 
Lieutenant Governor, by the Pierce and Doug¬ 
las Convention. 


Missouri. —The Whig candidates for Con¬ 
gress are: first district, Hon. Luther M. Ken- 
nett; second district, Hon. Gilchrist Porter; 
third district, Hon. James J. Lindley; fourth 
district, Hon. Mordeoai Oliver; fifth district,, 
Hon. John G. Miller; seventh district, Hon. 
Samuel Caruthers. Whigs so-called, wo mean. 

, j : : ”3^“ The Whig Central Committee of Mas¬ 
sachusetts have issued an address, ealiing tbe 
S tate Convention during August, and referring 
to the intense excitement created by the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise. It also compli¬ 
ments the Massachusetts delegation in strong 


freight. The passengers brought with them a be constmo™ in 4ord^co with this" gra’cr 

considerable amount of gold dust. purpose. 
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The news from the mining districts is of a genoo, disregards thair opinions, and abuses theiroo 
highly encouraging character. The yield of fidencc, we look upon as apretenesand a sham, 
gold waa large and likely to continue. Con- tTbelafe^ 

siderable snow had fallen at Jarnegan. w ;u f ree citizens and free laborers be looked uoon 

The California markets show no material a nuisance and an inoumbranee: but not whoa thi, 
change since our last reports. The amount of aro regarded as the life-blood of tbe Republic. We 
business traaiiaoted was on a modorate scale. tlft . ve Jcen t0 !? tbat ^u 0 * 1 a taper as we propose to 
Floor was dull and drooping in consequence of s^eta^ 

the mavk&fc bemg overstocked. But lutle doing ed her public sentiment as to crush out all rogard f 
in boots and shoo?. Ciothiag and dry goods Justico, -Humanity and the Lights of Man as pr 
inactive. Sugar dull. claimed in the Declaration cf Independence; but v 

The growing crops are represented, to be in ^ 0 ^ 0 ^t^ OI .l^^m4h"rtSa“on 
a most promising condition. the Commonwealth, and we trust evory friend of tl 

The aocouats from New Grenada throw con- cause will do his part to sustain The Free Citize 


i most promising C 1 
The accounts fror 


The Canadian Parliament. —The Governor 
General of Canada prorogued the Parliament 


siderable doubts as to the accuracy of the pre- and refute 


y has a personal interest in the reputation of 
omonwcalth, and we trust, every friend of tho 
■ill do his part to sustain The Free Cl nzr.N. 


of the Province on Saturday last, with a view 
to its immediate dissolution, contrary, however, 
to. the wishes of its members, who manifested 
their disapprobation in a rather tumultuous 
manner. A new Parliament will be elected 
before the 9 th of August. 


Baltimore, June 24.—The barque Virginia 
arrived here this morning, with dates to the 
16 th ult. 

The political intelligence she brings is of an 
important character. The country appears to 
he in an unsettled condition. 

The flour market at Rio was firm, at an ad¬ 
vance of $1 per barrel. Stock on hand quite 
light. 

Coffee is scarce—a slight decline had taken 
place in the inferior qualities, while the supe¬ 
rior had improved. The new crop had com¬ 
menced to come in pretty freely. 


House of Representatives, June 26, 1854. 

Mr. Houston moved that the House go into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of tho 


Mr. Benton arose to a question of privilege, 
and would read the exposition of the point he 
would make, whieh was expressed in a series 


Cincinnati, June 24.—A white man and 
two negroes were hung at Versailles, Kentucky, 
on Saturday last, for murder. They made no 
confession. Ten thousand people were present. 
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Advices from Australia arc to the 3 ( lst of 
March. 

The gold yield continued satisfactory. 

The wheat crop had turned out much better 
than was anticipated. 


The Speaker ruled these resolutions out of 
order. 

The House went into Committee of the 
Whole, and tho Mexican Treaty appropriation 
bill was taken up. 

Mr. Houston briefly remarked that, as it was 
his purpose to move to close the debate on this 
bRl on Tuesday or Wednesday,, he would not 
now occupy the time of tho House. 

Mr. G. W. JoneB moved to strike eut the enact¬ 
ing clause. He Baid he did this, not to defeat the 
bill, but to prevent motions for its amendment. 
He would vote for the bill, not because the Ex¬ 
ecutive wished it, but beoause the treaty re¬ 
peals the 11th article of the treaty of Guada¬ 
lupe Hidalgo, and would thus relieve us of re¬ 
sponsibility for Indian depredations upon Mex- 


New York, June 24. —It has now been as- 
zrtained that, the Parker Vein Coal Company 
ave issued over seventy thousand shares of 
rack fraudulently. This is the most stupend- 
is fraud ever perpetrated in Wall street. 


MARRIAGE. ‘ p 

On the 1st.instant, by Rev. Mr. Grimes, Mr. mei 
J. L. Buck to Miss Jane Ball, all of Salem, lk l 
I Ohio. 


Death oy Josiah Holbrook. —This benev¬ 
olent and devoted friend of the cause of edu¬ 
cation, while seeking geological specimens, near 
Lynchburgh, Va., a few days since, fell from a 
cliff and was killed. The- accident probably 
happened on Saturday last, June 17, but his 
body was not found until Tuesday. Many of 
Mr. Holbrook’s contributions to the cause of 
science have appeared in the Era, and have 
been well approved by its readers. He will 
long be held in respectful and grateful remem¬ 
brance. 


Fugitive Law. —It is stated that United 
States Commissioner Carpenter has published a 
long communication in the Cincinnati Gazette, 
denying the constitutionality of that portion of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, making it the duty of 
Commissioners to issue warrants and hear 
case-3, He says he has refused, and will con¬ 
tinue to refuse, to issue warrants. 


Mr. Grow obtained the floor, and yielded it 
to Mr. Benton. 

Mr. Benton addressed the House at length, 
affirming that the right and duty of the Rep¬ 
resentatives of the people to control the treaty¬ 
making power of the country by means of its 
scrutiny, in voting appropriations, was one of 
the most important privileges it possessed un¬ 
der the Constitution; and be averred that this 
was especially and emphatically true in extra¬ 
ordinary instances like the present. 

Mr. Benton elaborately reviewed the ques¬ 
tion, historically, referring to precedents in 
England, and in the annexation of Louisiana, 
Florida, &e., in this oountry. 

He showed, by reference to the Message of 
the.President, that so important an act as the 
annexation of any region of oountry, with its 
population, was the work of the Executive. 
That Message, he affitmed, was nothing but a 
demand for the eheok of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. The appropriation was “necessa¬ 
ry,” the President thinks and we are called upon 
to aot. An obligation is laid upon us, and 
then we are asked to consider it! 

Mr. B. alluded to certain negotiations re¬ 
specting a Pacific railroad through Mexico, on 
private account, and said that we wore asked 
to pay ten millions tor what Mr. R. J. Walker 


New York, June 26.—A private letter from 
-Constantinople states that the greatest myste¬ 
ry prevails in regard to the present and ulti¬ 
mate designs of the allied troops. 

Everything and everybody appears to be 
in statu quo. It is believed that the Russian 
troops are retiring from the Danube. 

Lord Ragland and Marshal St. Arnaud 
have gone to confer with Omer Pacha, in re¬ 
gard to the conduct of the war. 

Twenty thousand troops are stationed at 
Scutari, in immense barracks. The plain is lit¬ 
erally covered with tents. The French troops 
have not yot reached that point. 

Prince Napoleon is still in Constantinople, 
occupying one of the Sultan’s palaces. 

The French Ambassador gave a grand ball 
to the Prinoe a few nights ago. i 

The Duke of Cambridge is also at Constan¬ 
tinople. 

The Sultan is giving a grand round of en¬ 
tertainments to the distinguished strangers. 

Capt. Ingraham was to sail from Constanti¬ 
nople in a day or two, tojoin Com. Stringham 
at Smyrna, as stringent measures were to be 
adopted to put down piracies, whieh had be¬ 
come of frequent occurrence. 


PEOPLE’S MASS STATE COMEiNTIOif! 

At Madison, Wisconsin , Thursday, July 13. 
All men opposed to tha Repeal of tho Missouri C om- 


olavc rower, to repeal all Comprom 
Havery, and to establish the prisbip! 
the rule of tho State and Nations 


ages for $3, $4, and $5 per acre, that in ten ve 
sill be worth ten times that amount. 

Ciroulars, containing much reliable information 
egard to tho oountry, furnished gratis, on anp 
ion to TRACY & FARNHAM, 

May 26. St. Anthony Falls, Minnesota 


ALL-AND MORE—TOG ETHER I 
TUST PUBLISHED, in one handy volume, all those 
A popularwaya of making money, whioh have chiim- 


MANY CITIZENS. 

fly* Papers throughout the State, friendly to the 
object of the above oa-11, please copy. " June 20. 


DR. McLANE’S VERMIFUGE. 


ANOTHER MEDICAL WITNESS, 


hreo of them wil) suit the wishes of each person look- 
ag out for some liberally paying business, ami t.hna 
fold correspondingly double or treble profits. To 

efore published, and equal, if not superior, to tho beat 
f the above, and suited to tho wants of any who 
sight possibly bo unsuitod in tho first-mentipned. 


sing $1, postpaid, to 


Charleston, June 25.—the steamship Isa¬ 
bel has just arrived from Havana. She brings 
Havana dates of the 22d inst., being four days 
later than previous advices. When the Isabel 
left, the Island -was quiet, although the most 
absurd and contradictory reports were in cir¬ 
culation, both in regard bo tha designs of the 
filibusters in tho United States and the dis- 
affeoted feeling among the Creole population 
of Cuba. The Iiiuno preserves a most pru¬ 
dent silence. 

The ship Northern Eagle, from Now York 
for New Orleans, went ashore a few days ago 
on the Bahamas. Through the assistance of 
lighters, she was got off and proceeded on her 
voyage. Salvage to the amount of $5,000 was 


PHRENOLOGICAL CABIN 
lAOWLERS, WELLS, & CO., Ph« 
1 Publishers, 231 Arch street, bolow 


DR. WESSELHOEFT’S WATER CURE. 


A LL rumors to the contrary, continues to receive 
patients, for whoso recovery and comfort tbe un¬ 
dersignod pledge themselves to spare no pains, so 


. MoLANH’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, 
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This question I should not deem worthy of 
discussion, if it had not been put forward, and, 
t regret to see, with the aid of one of the Sen¬ 
ators of Massachusetts, to push aside the ques¬ 
tion of right, and to blunt the sensibility with 
which we ought to see principle and compact 
prostrate and Wimpled on. As an argument 
for tire hill, ail that has been said on this 
paint, even if we admit the false premises, 
amounts to this, and no more : that there was 
no guilt or harm in Arnold’s treason, since the 
country was not thereby enslaved! 

In answer to this question I have observe, in 
the first place, that bo deep and universal an 
interest would not be felt in the South, con¬ 
cerning the organization of Territories in the 
North, if they did not expect that the opening 
of them to the influx of slavery would strength¬ 
en “ the slave power,enlarge the slave mar¬ 
ket, give a new impetus to the domestic slave 
trade, and enhance more or less the price of 
slave?, and of course tho value of slave proper¬ 
ty throughout that country. The advocates of 
the hill, and particularly the Southern, say 
that thoy do not expect slavery to go into Ne¬ 
braska; that they do not seek to introduce it, 
but simply to assert the principle of the Com¬ 
promise of 1850. They go for principle, not 
for profit! The effrontery of this pretence, con¬ 
sidering tho high intelligence of our people, is 
one of the most striking eiroureetanoes of the 
ease. It indicates a. confidence in tho omnipo¬ 
tence of “ tho slave power/’ and in the efficacy 
of impudent and transparent imposture, which 
confuses tho sense and momentarily stupefies 
the faculties, like the quaking of the earth un¬ 
der our feet. If the object was merely to gen¬ 
eralize the theory of the Compromise of 1850, 
why was there no attempt to apply it to the 
Washington Territory ? That would have 
been comparatively oasy, as no compact stood 
in the way. It would have been a repeal of 
an ordinary law. That Territory was organ¬ 
ized nearly three years after the Compromise 
of 1850, and the Oregon anti slavery restric¬ 
tion, extended over it in 1848, remained un¬ 
questioned. In fact, the new Territory came 
into being so Bilently that the country was 
scarcely aware cf its existence until the ap¬ 
pointment of its Governor was announced. 
Either it had not beeu discovered, at that time, 
that the Compromise of 1850 had any such 
hearing as is now pretended, or it was thought 
that slave-br eeders would stand little chance of 
finding much of a market in the remoto north¬ 
west corner. Either fact is fatal to the pres¬ 
ent pretence. 

They do expect slavery to go into Nebraska, 
and there, if permitted, it will go as surely as 
night will follow day. Cut the levee, and cof- 
fl'is of slaves will turn into this fine Territory, 
just as certainly as the waters of the Mississip¬ 
pi would turn upon the city of New Orleans. 

Missouri is a slave State; we all know that, 
and by what promises and pledges she became 
so. She has now from 90,000 to 100 000 slaves. 
Nebraska, to a vast extent, lies within the same 
parallels of latitude, and consists of wide and 
nearly level prairies, quite as well adapted to 
slave labor aiMissouri. Viewing the matter in 
the light of experience, how can any one doubt 
that slavery wtll flow immediately into the con¬ 
tiguous Territory, if the levee is demolished ? 
Will not the inhabitants move westward with 
tho movement of the tide ? And will not slaves 
as well as masters float on its currents ? Ten 
years ago, a Missourian* informed mo that he 
and scores of hia neighbors had removed to far- 
distant O -agon and Northern California with 
their slaves, though, as iq well known, it was 
very doubtful if they would he permitted ulti¬ 
mately to hold them there. It is stated that 
large numbers in Missouri are now awaiting 
the signal to rush into Nebraska. Doubtless the 
rame, to a certain extent; is true of Kentuoky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia, and Mary¬ 
land. Three-fifths of the territory of those States 
lies in the same latitudes as Missouri and Ne¬ 
braska, viz: all Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
and a portion of North Carolina and Tennessee 
as large as Connecticut. At this moment there 
are a million of slaves on American soil situa- 
ed in the same latitude as'-Nebraska, and in- 
ferior to i; both in extent and fertility. And 
yet not one of tho masters of this million will 
oarry or send slaves to Nebraska! 

Further, the States which occupy this sec¬ 
tion of the South have bred most of the slaves 
which supply all the rest. It is too notorious, 
that Slavery may be sustained indefinitely in 
farming States, by the business of breeding 
slaves for the planting States. There is an 
enormous, but, it is said, a wise and economical 
expenditure of human life on Southern planta¬ 
tions. This, together with the opening of new 
estates, creates a great and steady demand, 
which the farming States supply. “The vigin- 
tialf crop,” for inter-state slave trade and ex¬ 
portation, takes the place of corn and swine. 
It is estimated that a slave, before he is twenty 
years old, can earn, even on a soil compara¬ 
tively exhausted, sufficient to pay his raising; 
and when he is fit lor market, he can transport 
himself; and is saleable at his master’s door. 
The raising and fattening of other animals is 
a dead expense, from the first moment up to 
the delivery in the market. The difference 
between the human and the brute animal, as 
a mere marketable commodity, is as striking 
as any other difference between them; and it 
is rather surprising that this obvious reflection 
has not long ago disabused every human-flesh 
jobber of tho wild notion of their identity. 
The result is, that the price of a slave is clear 


Again: Has not slavery existed in evety 
State of the Union, however hard, rough, and 
frigid—and did it not cost many of them a 
struggle of more than one generation to exter¬ 
minate it? Even in Mastachueetts, where it 
was abolished first, and by the easiest of all 
processes, a judicial decision under the decla¬ 
ration of her Bill of Rights, “ that all men 
are born free and equal,” it was not altogether 
a quiet transaction. There is a tradition that, 
as soon as the decision was made, and spread 
with the rapidity of lightning, some Massa¬ 
chusetts slaveholders collected their chattels, 
and made for Rhode Island and other contigu¬ 
ous States; but the people turned out, pursued 
them, and rescued their captives. But now, 
that people are reduced to catching freemen , 
and putting chains upon them, instead of knock¬ 
ing them off, is it nothing that this very privi¬ 


lege of making every free State a hunting 
ground, and overy free Northern man a hunts¬ 
man for a Southern lord, is to be extended by 
this bill to all the embryo States of Nebraska, 
and to all their future inhabitants ? 

There is no free State that would not deem 
an enormous and intolerable evil, and an ex¬ 
ecrable crime, to permit tbeir laws against sla¬ 
very to be repealed, and their fair domains 
opened to the influx of slavery and the agita¬ 
tion and strife of a new abolition; and yet 
there is not one of them that would not be 
sure, even if her hands were tied for a time, of 
exterminating it at a much earlier day than 
Nebraska, or any new Territory or new State 
could. With the lamp of experience thus illu¬ 
minating our path, can we hesitate for a mo- 


Aecording to data furnished by the last 
census, the annual amount of income received 
by the farmers of Maryland, Virginia, and Iien- 
tuoty, from this business, is $12,000,000. In 
this calculation, 1 add nothing for the stimulus 
to multiplication, which is generally applied in 
the breeding States, and, it is said, with power¬ 
ful effect. 1 do not refer specifically to North 
and South Caroliua, and Georgia, because thoy 
lie, for the most part, further south than Ne¬ 
braska; but every ono who has examined and 
compared the censuses of the United States, 
knows that all the original slave States are, 
and have been from twenty to fifty years, slave¬ 
breeding, exporting States. Should Cuba 'and 
the valleys of the Amazon and its tributaries 
be opened to the American slave trade, there 
will bn a demand for “ the vigintial ” product, 
quite beyond our present capacity to supply. 
At ail events, there will be room for the most 
active competition. 

Some, who look neither backward nor for¬ 
ward, and some, who are wilfully blind, may 
deny that these vast schemes are to be realized, 
or that they are thought of. To such I will 
simply say, that all the ingenuity, energy, au¬ 
dacity, and corruption of “the slave power/’ 
are concentrated at this moment on these very 
projects. The President of the United States, 
menacing with a sword in his right hand,'and 
seducing with bags of gold in his left, may do 
much with degenerate and needy Spaniards and 
Portuguese. Instead of “ Give me your money, 
or I will take your life,” the robber’s formula, 
as established try the authority of this Govern¬ 
ment, is, “ Take my money, and give me your 
land, or III take both your land and your life.” 
The world has had no experience of this method 
until our time; and it is impossible to calcu¬ 
late where it will end. One thing, however, is 
pretty certainif the Nebraska viilany -suc¬ 
ceeds, it will be settled, at least for fifty years, 
that the slave power is not to be arrested, or 
at least essentially checked, in its career, by 
any force, numerical or moral, within tnese 
States calling themselves free. It was pre¬ 
dicted, twenty years ago, that if it got Texas, 
it would not stop till it reached Brazil; and it 
is now doubtful if it would stop there. 

With such flittering prospects of now mar¬ 
kets, in addition to the vast and permanent 
one we have already, slave-breeders, or those 
Inclined to become so, might feel encouraged to 
’establish stock farms in any State, if the laws 
allowed it,"but especially on the fresh prairies 
and in tho genial elime of Nebraska, where 
land may be had for a song, or less, and corn, 
about the only indispensable article for rear¬ 
ing slaves, be produced in suoh quantities as 
the world has not yet seen. 


* The man was originally from tie same State a 
the President. Will not the Richmond Enquire 
mitigate a little its oontempt of Yankees, in view c 
tho noble and valuable specimens which New Hump 
’ re and Vermont havo i'urnishod ? 


Physical geography, forsooth! Slavery pre¬ 
vails all over Russia and Tartary. “ Asiatic 
scenery ” indeed! A modern writer remarks 
that “ Asia has always been the hot-bed of sla- 
\ ery and the plague.” This was written twen¬ 
ty years before Webster delivered his strange 
dicta. 

We have Mr. Douglas’s authority for stating 
that slavery is already in Nebraska. Of course, 
it is there without law and against law; and 
yet the impostors have the Catilinarian assnf- 
' to pretend that it will not go there with 
Strike, but Hear. 


CONGRESS. 


THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


Senate, Tuesday, June 20, 1854. 

After the presentation of petitions, 

Mr. Seward gave notice of a bill to regulate 
navigation to the coast of Africa, in vessels 
owned, in whole or in part, by American citi¬ 
zens. It makes the navigation of vessels own¬ 
ed, in whole or iu part, by American citizens, 
trading in any way between the Spanish West 
India Islands and "the coast of Africa. 

Mr. Sumner presented tho memorial of the 
Troy and Boston Railroad Company, who are 
at present engaged in the tunnelling of the 
Hoosac mountains, asking a grant of land, to 
aid in the construction of their great road. 

Mr. Norris presented numerous petitions, 
praying amendments to the charter of the city 
of Washington, in several particulars. 

Mr. James reported a bill amending the 
pstent laws. 

The hill to re-organize the navy was taken 


the purchase or construction of four revenue 
cutters, one for the coast of Charleston, one 
for the coast of Texas, and two for the Paeifio 
coast. 

Mr. Fuller stated that the puhlio interests 
imperatively demanded immediate action upon 
this measure. 

Mr. Letcher submitted a resolution ordering 
the payment of the mileage and per diem due 
the late Hon. J. F. Snodgrass; which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Elliott submitted a like resolution in 
relation to Hon. Zeno Soudder, who was injur¬ 
ed on bis way to Washington, and, in coose- 
quenee, resigned his seat in the House. This 
ilso was adopted. 

Mr. ChUrehwell, by consent, arose and apol- 
igized to the House for the breaoh of courtesy 
if which he had yesterday been guilty. 

Mr. Cullom arose and said, that for any ebul- 
ition of feeling and indecorous words > into 
which he may have been betrayed yesterday, 
by an unexpected and extraordinary attack, 
and tho exhibition of a deadly weapon with 
which he was menaced, he asked pardon of the 
House. 

Mr. Millson caused to be read a resolution, 
which he had intended to offer, but would waive, 

consequence of the apologies just made. 

[This resolution oalled for a special com¬ 
mittee of inquyy.J 

Mr. Millson addressed the House at length, 
contending for the necessity of restraining the 
exhibition of belligerent feelings in tho House. 
Members are, he said, from such causes, often 
restrained in the proper freedom cf debate. 

Mr. Orr caused to be read a rule, the adop¬ 
tion of which he will hereafter move, empow¬ 
ering the Speaker to cause to be arrested and 
held in duress any member guilty of violating 
tho peace and order of the House. 

Mr. Brooks gave notice of his intention to 
introduce additional rules, authorizing the ex¬ 
pulsion, by a two-thirds vote, of any member 
bringing concealed weapons into the Hall; and 
requiring a rack to be placed in the Rotunda, 
in which shall be placed, for the inspection of 
the curious, all weapons taken from members 
by the SargaRnt-at-Arms. 

Mr. Olds, from the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Reads, presented a resolution author¬ 
izing that Committee to employ a clerk ; which 
was adopted. [The time consumed in consider¬ 
ing and voting upon this resolution was worth 
more than tho salary of the clerk for many 
months.] 

A message was received from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a copy of a 
treaty between the United States and Mexico 
which has been fully agreed upon, and asking 
ari appropriation of seven millions of dollars 
before the 30th of June, and a further sum of 
three millions at a future period, to enable the 
Executive to comply with the stipulations of 
the treaty. Referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

The House thou resolved itself into Commit¬ 
tee of the Whole, Mr. Orr in the chair, and 
proceeded to the consideration of the Civil and 
Diplomatic bill. 


Mr. Hunter moved a reconsideration of the 
vote ordering it to a third reading. 

After some debate, the motion was agreed 
to, and the bill postponed. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill granting land to the several States, for tho 
relief of the Indigent Insane. 

Mr. Clay then addressed the Senate in op¬ 
position to the bill, 

Mr. Touoey obtained the floor, and moved 
that the bill be postponed till to-morrow. 

1 Mr. Stuart hoped the bill would not be post- 

med. If the Senate ever intended to dispose 
of this question, it ought to be disposed of to¬ 
day. 

Messrs. Bell, Cass, Hunter, and Mason, sus¬ 
tained the motion to postpone. 

Mr. Dawson, though in favor of postponing 
the bill, opposed the praotioe of having set 
speeches, instead of running debates, on every 
subject. 

Mr. Mason suggested that there was an at¬ 
tractive subject on the table, on which there 
would be a running debate. It was the bill 
providing when the Senate should meet again 

Mr. Brown and Mr. Walker advocated the 
taking up of the Homestead hill. 


Senate, Thursday, June 22, 1854. 

Mr. Rockwell presented the memorial of 
1,900 citizens of Massachusetts, of all profes¬ 
sions and occupations, praying tho immediate 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law. He said 
the memorial was mostly signed by citizens of I 
Boston, nearly all of whom had been persons 
desirous to sustain the Compromise legislation 
of 1850. They were moved to ask the repeal 
of this Fugitive Slave Law, because of tho re- 
•cent repeal by Congress of the Missouri Com¬ 
promise. He moved it be referred to tho Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Dixon proposing to disouss the motion, 
it was postponed till to-morrow. 

Mr. Seward reported a bill establishing a 
line of mail steamers between California and. 
Shanghai, touching at the Sandwich Islands 
and Japan. He gave notice that he would 
move to take it up on Monday. 

Mr. Clayton presented the remonstrance of 
oitizens of Delaware against any treaty or law 
for a reciprocal trade in breadstuff's with Can- 


House of Representatives, June 20, 1854. 

The Speaker announced the first business 
order to be the further consideration of the bill 
known as “ Bennett’s Land bill.” 

Mr. Bennett being absent, Mr. Perkins of 
Louisianamoved a postponement for two weeks; 
which was carried. 

The bill to aid the Territory of Minnesota 


the construction of a railroad therein, was 
next taken up. [This hill grants alternate 
sections of land for tho purpose ] The question 
being, “ Shall the bill he rejected,” it was de¬ 
cided in the negative—yeas 65, nays 95; so 
the hill was not rejected 

Mr. Stevens, of Michigan, obtained the 
floor, hut yielded it to Mr. Churcbwell, who 
wished to make a personal explanation. 

Cries of No, no ! and many objected. 

[Mr. Churcbwell persisted, and was under¬ 
stood to charge his colleague, Mr. Cullom, with 
falsehood; when Mr. Cullom, Using violent 
language, sprang toward him over the inter¬ 
vening seats, but was withheld by several mem¬ 
bers, The Sergeant-at-arms, with the mace, 
descended to the scene, and order was re¬ 
stored.] 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved to refer the 
bill to the Committee of the Whole; which 
was decided in the negative—yeas 72, nays 97. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee moved to lay the 
bill ori /.he table; whioh was decided in tho 
negative—yeas 66, nays 97. 

The bill was finally passed—yeas 95, nays 71. 


Senate, Wednesday, June 21, 1854. 

Mr. Seward, from the Committee on Com¬ 
merce, to which had been referred various 
memorials, praying that aid be given to the 
State of Now York in the construction of: a 
ship canal around the Falls of Niagara, re¬ 
ported that while the committee wero unani¬ 
mous in approval of the great work, there was 
a division of opinion as to the power of Congress, 
and as to the manner in which the aid should 
be exercised, and therefore could agree upon 
no bill, and asked to be discharged from tho 
further consideration of the subject. Agreed 


to. 


Mr, Seward introduced a bill regulating the 
navigation and commerce between the West 
India Spanish islands and the coast of Africa, 
in vessels owned in whole or in part by Ameri¬ 
can citizens. 

Mr. Hamlin, from the Committee on Com¬ 
merce, reported a hill amendatory of the act 
for the regulation of vessels propelled in whole 
or in part by steam. The bill establishes Cali¬ 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington, into an in¬ 
spection district, and suspends, till March next, 
the provision of the existing law requiring a 
certain alloy to be used in tho construction of 
steamboat boilers. 

The bill was explained and passed. 

Mr. Dawson, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, reported adversely upon 
the petition for a railroad along Pennsylvania 
avenue. 

Also, a bill for the relief of James Dixon; 
which was passed. 

Mr. Sumner gave notice of a bill making a 
grant of land warrants to the State of Massa¬ 
chusetts, to aid in the construction of a tunnel 
under the Hoosao mountain, and providing for 
the conveyance of mails, troops, and munitions 
of war, through the same, free of toll. 

The hill to reorganize the navy of the United 
States was taken up, and, having beeu amend¬ 
ed in some particulars, was passed—yeas 24, 

The bill to satisfy the claims of the creditors 
of Texas was recommitted. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 


at learning that she has been indicted for trea- 
by the Grand Jury of the United States 
Court for the North Caroliua district. After a 
recital of facts in the Boston Slave case, the 
sentment runs thus: 

Circumstances like these, frequently occur¬ 
ring there, have seriously impaired the confi¬ 
dence of the people of this district in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice in the district of Mas¬ 
sachusetts ; and, while they admire the prompt¬ 
ness and energy with whiofi Franklin Pierce, 
the Chief Magistrate of the Union, has met tho 
oooasion, they cannot but regret that, in the 
district of Massachusetts, the laws of the coun¬ 
try have to be upheld by the exhibition of mili¬ 
tary power. And the Grand Jurors aforesaid 
take leave to return to the President their 
thanks, and the thanks of the people of this 
district, for this important service to the whole 
country, in maintaining law and order within 
the district of Massachusetts, and congratulate 
him and the whole country, that while, from 
the indications the present oondition of things 
in this district afford, no military force will 
scarcely ever be needed here, to sustain the 
law, among the peopleof North Carolina, with¬ 
out any aid of United States soldiers, there will 
always be found a standing power sufficient to 
vindicate the majesty of the laws, and to pun¬ 
ish treason to the Constitution, whether con¬ 
templated by individuals or bodies of men, 
however numerous or fanatic.” 

When the Grand Jury of North Carolina 
shall next attempt to play the part of overseer 
and oensor-general, it .may bo as well for it to 
present the State of SouthCarolina for its wan¬ 
ton imprisonment of citizens of Massachusetts, 
and th# mob violence which drove from its 
borders the counsel employed by the Legisla¬ 
ture of that State to test, before the United 
States Court, the constitutionality of such im¬ 
prisonment. 

EXTENSION OF MORSE’S PATENT. 


ada. 


Mr. Mason reported a bill allowing the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad to connect 
with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, by, 
through, and over the Long bridge and the 
streets of Washington city. • 

Messrs. Mason, Dawson, and Rusk, supported 
the bill, and Messrs. Pratt, Bright, Walker, 
and Badger, opposed it, and thereby condemned 
the present Long bridge a public nuisance^ 
which ought to be removed without delay. 

Tho bill was then postponed. 

Mr. Hamlin reported a bill, making Madison, 
Indiana, a port of delivery; and tho same was 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill for the relief of the Indigent Insane. 

Mr. Bell resumed the remarks commenced 
by him yesterday in support cf the bill. 


House of Representatives, June 22, 1854. 

Mr. Houston, from tho Committee of Ways 
and Means, by consent, reported a bill to ena¬ 
ble the President of the United States to fulfil 
the 3d article cf the treaty with Mexico—[in 
other words, to make the appropriation re¬ 
quired.] 

Mr. Benton said that he demanded, in the 
name of the House, of the Constitution, and of 
the People, that opportunity should be given to 
discuss this bill. He wished to test the ques¬ 
tion, whether the privileges of this Houee had 
not been invaded. 

Mr. Houston said his purpose was to refer 
the bill to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and to cause it to be print¬ 
ed; and that ample opportunity would be alj 
lowed for discussion. 

The bill was so referred. 

Mr. Olds, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a hill to ameijd 
the existing law regulating the rates of post¬ 
age. [This bill is hut the 5th section of his 
recently-rejected substitute bill, not touching 
the franking privilege, and simply fixing the 
rates of inland postage at three and ten cents, 
prepaid by stamps—3,000 miles being the max¬ 
imum for three-cent postage; and ocean post¬ 
age five and ten cents.] 

This bill was read twice; when, pending a 
demand for the previous question, 

Mr. Brooks arose, and, by consent, made a 
personal explanation. He had not yesterday 
intended, in proposing certain additional rules, 
to censure his friend, Mr. Churcbwell. On the 
contrary, he sympathized ■■ in political views 
with that gentleman, and thought that a com¬ 
bination had been made among the opponents 
of the Nebraska bill to embarrass Mr. Church- 

Mr. Brooks said his first rule was eoSeeived 
sincerity, and he would urge its adoption. The 
second was designed to ridicule a practice that 
the House should by all means condemn, as 
pernicious in every point of view. 

After Mr. Millson and Mr. Hunt had made 
some remarks, Mr. Brooks modified hia expres¬ 
sion by the insertion of the word “some” in 
h's remarks, so as to read, “some of the oppo¬ 
nents of the Nebraska bill.” 

Mr. Campbell denied, in terms emphatic 
and particular, that any combination or 
concerted plan had been arranged to era 
rass Mr. Churcbwell. He declared that he had 
not, when he entered the House on the morn¬ 
ing of the occurrence, a purpose of interro¬ 
gating Mr. Churehwell, and should not have 
done so, had not that gentleman himself led 
him to it by the example he had exhibited in 
his own conduct. 

Mr. Campbell especially declared that Mr. 
Cullom had not participated in his act, and had 
known nothing whatever of jt. 

Mr. Brooks was understood to be satisfied 
by this statement that hia impression had been 
erroneous. 

The House then resolved itself into Commit¬ 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
Orr in the chair,) and resumed the considera¬ 
tion of the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 


bill. 


t This word is not English, and was never hoard 
of, or the thing to which it is applied, until the latter 
days of the pattern republic. It was invented in 
Virginia, being formed from the Latin viginti, 
twenty. A “ vigiutial crop,” therefore, moans a 
crop which matures, or is reaped, twenty years after 


House of Representatives, June 21, 1854. 

Mr. Houston, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported baok the Senate Indian 
Appropriation bill, with amendments. Refer-1 
red to the Committee of the Whole. 

A communication was received from the 
Clerk of the s House, submitting an estimate of 
$47,500 for the purchase of books, ordered by 
resolution of the House on the 20th of June; 
which was referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means. . • 

Mr. Fuller made an ineffectual effort to in- 


Kidnapping. —Alexander Thompson, on trial 
i the Criminal Court of this county, for kid- 


yesterday found guilty. The punishment 
prescribed is a fine not exceeding £5,000, and 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for not more 
than twelve years. 

He is not yet sentenced. Another person, 
under bail for his appearanoe to answer a like 
charge, is said to he absent. 

But little is said about oases of this kind. 
Many a negro is sold to the South, the title to 
whom is at least questionable. But, while the 
police and military of Massachusetts are on 
duty, to assist the army and marine service of 
the United States to return an alleged slave to 
a Southern man who is there seoure under the 
protection of the laws, a Southern community 
prepared to lawlessly expel one whose 
only purpose is to appeal to the Courts of the 
South for their judgment in cases of alleged 
wrong and lawlessness. 


We learn that the Commissioner of Patents 
last night gave his decision, extending the 
Morse Patent for seven years from the 20th of j 
June, 1854. 

The application in behalf of Motso was 
prosecuted by Messrs. Harding of Philadelphia, 
and Watson of this city.. It was opposed by R. 
II. Gillet, Esq., of Washington, and Marshall 
Leffertg, of New York, representing the Bain 
interest, and by R. W. Russell and F. M. Ed- 
of New York, representing the House in¬ 
terest. 


An Incident in the Land of Slavery.— 
The Holly Springs (Miss.) Times, of the 8th 
of June, publishes a terrible record of crimo 
and barbarity. The person of Mrs. Redding, 
a respectable young lady of Marshall eounty, 
Mississippi, reoently married, was violated by a 
slave, who then choked her to death. The 
people of the neighborhood, by means of dogs 
trained to hunt negroes, found the man. 

“ He was arrested and, after being removed 
a short distance from the crowd, the dogs were 
set upon him. They seized him, pulled him 
down and lacerated him considerably. The 
negro then told the by-standers that if they 
would take off the dogs, he would tell all about 
the matter. This was done, and the result was 
a revelation of the details we have given. 

“On the day after the murder, Saturday, 
the 4th instant, a general aasembly of the 
neighbors, many of whom had congregated at 
Mr. ReddiBg’e on Friday, was held. The negro 
was again questioned, and re-iterated his con¬ 
fession. A jury of twelve men were selected 
to decide upon his punishment. After deliber¬ 
ating upon the matter, they decided that he 
should be mutilated and hung, which was ac¬ 
cordingly done upon the spot. From tho mo¬ 
ment the negro’s guilt was established, Mr. 
Redding’s friends had to use their earnest per¬ 
suasion to prevent him from summarily des¬ 
patching the wretch with his own hands. He 
yielded, and allowed the course suggested by 
them to be taken; but as the negro swung off, 
Mr. R. insisted upon one act of gratification to 
outraged feelings, and sent a charge from Mb 
gun into the body of the culprit.” 

An account of this occurrence in the Mem¬ 
phis (Tenn.) Whig, states that they first cut 
and maimed the negro, then hung him by the 
neck until he was nearly dead, then hung him 
by the heels until he was quite dead, and that 
some ten or twelve of the neighbors shot him 
with their guns and pistols. 


Destructive Fire-at Philadelphia. —Hill’s 
extensive cotton and woollen mill, at the corner 
of Jefferson and Mifflin streets, was entirely 
destroyed by fire yesterday afternoon. It is said 
to have originated from the friction of the 
cMnery. 

There were one hundred and thirty operatives 
in the building, and the scene presented was 
frightful. The women and girls screamed fran¬ 
tically for help, and commenced jumping from 
the windows. But for the aetive efforts of the 
firemen, with their hooks and ladders, all would 
have perished. 

The building was occupied by Messrs. River 
& Houghton, Roe & Phillips, and a Mr. Holt. 
The loss will reach $60,000. Thos. Hill,broth¬ 
er to the former owner of the factory, went to 
sleep in the building at three o’clock, and has 
not been seen since. A man named Markla 
jumped from tbe third story, and had both legs 
broken. A woman jumped from the fourth 
story,, breaking both her legs. A large number 
were severely burned in their hands and faces. 
It ia reported that fifteen are missing. Three 
lives are certainly lost—a man and two young 

girls- _____ 


0^=The Massachusetts State Temperance 
Convention met at Lowell yesterday, and was 
attended by 1,500 persons. S. S. Meek, Mayor 
of Lowell, presided temporarily. 


ftjp'The Shepherd of the Valley has, very 
adroitly, been disowned and discontinued. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Buenos Ayres. —We have advices frefm Mon¬ 
tevideo to May 1st. Affairs at La Plata were 
quiet. The Brazilian forces were positively to 
enter Montevideo on the 1st of May, and it was 
rumored that President Fiores had gone out to 
meet them. i 

At Buenos Ayres there had been a slight 
attempt at revolution, but it was soon quieted. 
Several of the leaders were arrested and ban¬ 
ished. The general feeling was quite favorable 
to the present Government. 

Havana. —Adviees by the Cresoent City state 1 
that the authorities of Havana warmly and 
cordially endorse the President’s proclamation, 
warning persons against entering into combi¬ 
nations to aid filibustering against Cuba. 

Honduras. —The Governor of Honduras ha3 
given his approval to the Inter-Ocean railroad. 

Nicaragua has declared her independence. 

Later accounts from Brazil state that the 
Brazilian forces would enter Montevideo about 
the 1st of May. 


Fiighiful Tragedy .—A terrible tragedy oc¬ 
curred at Millville, Massachusetts, on Saturday 
night. Alexander Hewett, ia a fit of jealousy, 
shot his own wife and a man named Owen 
Brown, to whose house she had fled for protec¬ 
tion. He then committed suicide by taking 
strychnine. Brown died instantly. Mrs. Hew- 
et still lingers, but cannot live. 

The Mexican Treaty. — Despatches from 
Mexico show that the principal amendment 
to the treaty demanded by Santa Anna is the 
payment of the ten millions in cash, instead of 
five monthly instalments. The money being 
in the Treasury, no objections will be made. 


More Outrages near Pottsville. —In addition 
to the murder of Kean, in Pottsville, on Satur¬ 
day night, a Protestant Irishman at Westwood 
was roused from his bed by a party who had 
been drinking. He came to the door, and was 
struck with a bludgeon and killed, and his wife 
maltreated. On the Catawissa road, above 
Famaqua, a difficulty occurred between an 
Irishman and his employer, when the former 
struck the latter with a stone, and would have 
repeated the blow had not his employer shot 
him through his “arm and leg. It was also re¬ 
ported that a woman had been found near 
Fremont, with her throat out. These outrages 
result from intemperance, and have created 
great excitement. 


military force ? W hy were not the civil au¬ 
thorities sufficient to enforce the law? For 
our part, we were one of those who were unable 
to see much cause of rejoicing, upon the part 
of the South, on account of the passage of this 
law, because wo were convinced that the effort 
to enforce it would always be attended with 
violent resistance; nor are we able to find in 
this case any cause to change our opinion. 

They take more comprehensive views of these 
subjeots in South Carolina than they do farther 
North. The Spartan is correct. The people 
of the North are notroverpowered and subdued- 
They hate the Fugitive Slave Law, and its en¬ 
forcement will ever be attended with difficulty, 
and, we suppose, with danger. The Northern 
trading politicians, who attempt to sell tbe 
North, and give assurances of their ability to 
do so, are knaves and oheats. The South is 
never safe in trusting to them. They are tho 
peddling, tinkering Yankees, who give New 
England a bad name in all sections of the 
country. Beware of them ! 


GEORGE IV. JULIAN, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Centreville, 
Indiana, 

W ILL attend to the securing and collecting of 
olaims, and all other business intrusted to his 
care, in the ooumties of Wayne, Randolph, Henry, 
IJniori, and Fayette, and in the Supreme and Federal 
Courts at Indianapolis. Deo. 22. 


AVER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING COUGI-I, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

“Wisdom shall Row down to it, and the great of the 
earth shall kneel before it.” 

TVTEYER could this be said with more truth, than 
-tv it now applies to this remody for affections of 
the throat and lungs. Tho exalted in learning and 
power acknowledge its Supremacy, while both the 
little and the great oan feel its benefits. The liberal- 
minded among those skilled to euro, are free to own 
its mastery over distempers which have baffled their 
art. Those of exalted stations are not ashamed to 
testify to its virtues, but deem it a duty and a pleas¬ 
ure to thus hold out the lamp of their experience to 
their suffering fellow men. 

Witness tho following: 

[Translation.] 

Vebmillionyille, La., April, 1853. 

I have of late mado frequent use of your Cherry 
Pectoral in my practioe, and am happy to inform you 
that iu no case yet has it failed me. I have made 
some, signal cures of Laryngitis and Bronohitis with 
it, and have completely eured one ease of Asthma, 
whioh had withstood every other medicine I could 

ft 


_joept, sir, tho assurances of my distinguished con¬ 
sideration. Jules Claud Couguet, M. D., 

Late Surgeon of the Royal Marine, France. 
Mons. le Hr. J. O. Ayer. 

Extract from a letter of our Minister at the Cour 
of the Sublime Porto : 

Leg ation of the/U. S. A., 
Constantinople, Turkey. 
Dear Sir : The Cherry Pectoral received from 


for the Sultan has been delivered to his Private 
Seoretary at the palace, and you will doubtless h£ 
from it in due season. That you wore so kind as 
send mo, has boon given to friends, who have in many 
cases found it exceedingly 
Yours, respectfully, 


_Geo. P. Marsh, 

Minister Plenipotentiary U. S. A. to Turkey. 
Hr. J. C. Ayer. 

Among the eminent Editors who testily to their 
personal experience and knowledge of the wonderful 
cures and immense success of the Cherry Pectoral in 
thoir sections, we may mention— 

Boughton If Co., Federal Union, Miiledgoville, Ga. 
L. Hatton, Christian Advooato, Knoxville, Tenn. 

J. B. Hobson, American Prosbyterian, Greenville, To. 
J. B: Samson, Democrat, MoConnollsburg. Pa. 

J. Russ,jr„ Shelby ville Nows, Tenn. 

Harvey, MclCenney, Co., State Gazette, Burling¬ 
ton, Iowa. 

J. Krnihh If Co , Journal, Reading, Pa. 

” tymond. Harper, Co., New York Times. 

Cobh, Christian Freeman, Boston. 

.. in B. Jacobs:, Christian Chronicle, Phitad. 

Hon. J. Wentworth, Jfi. O., Democrat, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev E. G. Reese, Methodist Protestant, Baltimore. 
W. M. Wightniaii, Christian Advocate, Charleston, 
S. C. 

J. M. Magennis, True Delta, New Orleans. 

T. M. Honnell, Daily News, Savannah, Ga. 

Geo. H Prentice, Louisville Journal, Ky. 

Hon. Schuyler Colfax, M. C., South Bend Register, 


A. Commings, Christian Mirror, Portland, Me. 
Bartlett If Co., Republican, Hartford, Cor 


Settlement of Kansas and Nebraska.— 
Many of the frontiersmen in Missouri and Iowa 
are now preparing to cross the line into the 
new Territories. Those going into Kansas in¬ 
tend to take slaves thither. Meanwhile, at the 
East an emigration fever is getting up, by men 
who want to settle the Territories on Anti-Sla- 
vsry principles. We have not the least doubt 
that Nebraska will be a free'Territory, and no 
great doubt that Kansas might be also, if tho 
Anti-Slavery people at the East would act with 
a hundredth part of the vigor with which they 
talk. 

But too many of the down-easters now-a- 
days are what Carlyle calls “ praters and pe¬ 
l-orators.” Some of them have got a charter 
for an “ Emigrant Aid Society,” and are ur¬ 
ging subscriptions to it, for the purpose of 
sending out settlers. But there is some proba¬ 
bility that, before they have got fairly under 
way, Kansas will show a smart sprinkling of 
squatters, each armed with “ an ordinary 
Western rifle,” and moei of them as favorable 
to Slavery as the down-east emigrants are 
against it.— -St. Louis Herald,. 


.■onto, C. W. 

Charles Cook, Democrat, Danville, Pa. 

M. Hannum, Democrat, Allentown, Pa. 

Sherman If Ilarmn, State Gazette, Trenton, N. J. 
Wright If Haven, Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Ill. 
These gentlemen have not only certified to tht 
atements in their papers, to the public, but have 
mt me their personal letters, to the effect that they 
have found my preparation an article of great public 
utility. 

Space will not admit full testimonials here, but the 
agent below named will furnish my American Alma¬ 
nac, gratis, to all who ask for it, wherein are full par¬ 
ticulars, and indisputable proof ef these statements 
Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mai 
Sold in Washington by 56. B. GILMAN, and by all 
Iruggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhe 
May 6-taugl 


Halifax, June 21.—Tho Royal mail steam¬ 
ship Canada, from Liverpool for Boston, has 
arrived, but has not yet reached her wharf. 

The Canada sailed from Liverpool on the 
10 ih of June, and therefore brings one week’s 
later in telligence from all parts of Europe. 

The Liverpool cotton market was firm, and 
tbe sales, since tbe sailing of the Arabia, show 
a slight advance. 

Western flour is quoted at 38s. 

No material change in the money market. 
Consols closed at 91 % to 91J^. 

Some changes have taken place in tha Eng¬ 
lish Cabinet. 

Lord John Russell has been appointed Pres¬ 
ident of the Council.' 

Duke of Newcastle, Seoretary of War. 

Sir John Grey, Secretary of the Colonies. 

It is expected that Silistria would be able to 
hold out till tha 14th. Marshal St. Arnaud 
had despatched a division of 7,000 men for the 
relief of Silistria. 

Sales of cotton for the week ending Jure 10, 
72 000 bales. 


The Fugitve Slave Law. —Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Cushing has given his opinion, in which 
he represents that whenever it becomes neces¬ 
sary for the United States Marshal to call citi¬ 
zens to his assistance to insure tbe enforcement 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, they become them¬ 
selves officers and agents of tho United States, 
and, aB suoh, entitled to be liberally compensa¬ 
ted for their services by the Government. 

Exchange. 

So, there will hereafter be no more trouble 
on this subject! The citizens of Massachusetts 
are now and forever a standing array, when¬ 
ever the Fugitive Slave Law is to be enforced— 
a standing army under liberal pay! How sin¬ 
gular that no Southern man could oonceive the 
design of violating compromises — that no 
Southern man could set a right estimate upon 
Yankee character, and suggest to the Yankees 
the right motive to secure their concurrence 
and prompt action. Hire them all as soldiers, 
liberally compensated, and the thing .is done; of 
course! Mr. Cushing appreciates Yankee 
character! 


[[5 s * Use chloride of lime freely, if the prem¬ 
ises or vicinity of your house is impure. If bed¬ 
bugs annoy you, destroy them with corrosive 
sublimate, beaten up in the white of an egg, and 
pasted on the Woodwork infested. If roaches 
abound, moisten and sweeten bread crumbs, 
boiled potatoes, mix red lead with them, spread 
on sheet? of paper, and scatter them about in 
the evening, to be gathered up in tho morning. 
If rats or mice be the pests, use good traps. In 
poisoning them you may poison, greater folks; 
and if you destroy them in this way, you create 
bad odors in the house. Flies should only be 
driven off, hy so purifying your house as to 


'The Methodist Episcopal Chui-eh South 
has. recently expunged from the Discipline the 
rules condemning Slavery. This it eould not 
do, if those rules had not been there. Yet its 
quarrel with the Old Church was because of 
its observance of those rules. We believe it is 
our Pro-Slavery fellow-citizens who thick that 
all laws should be implicitly obeyed, even 
though enacted hy tha chicanery of knaves, and 
enforced by tbe violent arm of tyranny. 


New Hampshire. —Tho Whig State Conven¬ 
tion assembled at Conoord June 20th, and was 
fully attended. Judge Ira Parley presided, and 
made a speech strongly condemning the repeal 
Of the Missouri Compromise, The Hon. John 
Bell, of Exeter, was nominated for Governor, 
receiving 316 out of 329 votes. 


Mr. We. Colliss, of Philadelphia, lost 
his wife, seven children, and upwards of twenty 
thousand dollars, in the steamship City of Glas¬ 
gow. For a time he appeared to he threatened 


liOL'I.IDAYSBUKO, Pa., JUNE 21.- 
out last evening, at the corner of J aniata and 
Montgomery streets, and, before the flames 
could be Subdued, ten buildings were destroyed. 
The principal sufferers are: Mr. Rock, shoe 
dealer; Mr. Douglass, grocer; Mrs. Lewis,con¬ 
fectioner ; Mr. Kimport, clothing establishment; 
Mr. Rodriguez, druggist; and Mr. Black, con¬ 
fectioner. The loss is estimated at upwards of 
$20,000. Amount of insurance not ascertained. 
The fire is supposed to be the work of incendi¬ 
aries. 


Philadelphia, June 20.—George W. Aspin- 
wall, widely known for his extensive business 
engagements in the California trade, died this 
morning. 

F. C. Brewster, Esq., father of Benjamin W. 
Brewster, Esq., an old and highly esteemed 
member of the Philadelphia bar, died ai ' ' 
residence in this city, this morning. 


From the Spartansburg (S. Carolina) Spartan. 
THE PRICE OF A FUGITIVE SLAVE. 


It has been estimated that the cost attending 
the reoovery of the fugitive slave Burns, and his 
safe delivery in'to the hands of his master, will 
nob fall short of from thirty to fifty thousand 
dollars. When we take into the account the 
abuse and insults heaped upon his master, the 
imminent peril he incurred of losing his own 
life, and, above all, the innocent blood that was 
sacrificed in the effort to reoapture the slave, 
who will dare to estimate the cost? Yet it was 
this dear privilege, so reluctantly granted by 
the Northern members of Congress, this right 
allowed to the citizens of the South of jeopard¬ 
ing their lives in the reoovery of their prop¬ 
erty, over which the South rejoiced so loudly 
two years ago, and at which the North com¬ 
plained so bitterly. This was the only feature 
in the Compromise of 1850 that contained the 
shadow of a concession to the South. While 
we are willing to admit that’ much praise is 
due tho Mayor of Boston, and the officers en¬ 
gaged in quelling the late disturbance, for the 
energy and promptness they displayed in dis¬ 
charging their duty; and while we admit, too, 
that they were nobly sustained by the military 
companies which were called out, and by the 
sober, reflecting portion of the citizens, we are 
nevertheless forced to the conclusion that the 
people of that city, and not of Boston only, but 
of all New England, are resolved that tho Fu¬ 
gitive Slave Law shall never be peaceably en¬ 
forced. If the party who were so actively 
gaged in the attempted rescue of Burns 
insignificant, as some would have 


IMPORTANT. TO YOUNG » EN. 

I OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different Ri 
eeipts, many of whioh have been sold the past yes 
for five dollars a-peioe, and the whole comprising s 
different ways to make money. In the sale < 
f the articles alone, I have known young men 
the past year to make from five to twelve dollars per 
day; and in the manufacture and sale of any o" - 
the articles, no young man of energy and ability can 
fail to mhke money. Addross E. BOWMAN, Boston, 
Mass., onolosing one dollar, and tho whole nnmbe: 
Receipts will bo forwarded by mail. No letter tai 
the offico unless prepaid. . March 1 


P ARRISH & HOUGH, Manufacturers «nd Import¬ 
ers of Paper-Hangings, Borders, Decorations, 
Curtain Papers, Fire-Board Prints, Ac., Ac., offer the 
same at very low prices, wholesale or retail. Orders 
promptly attended to. Address, 

PARRISH A HOUGH, 

Jan. 28—19t No. 4 North 5th st., Philadelphia 


THE CREEDS OF THE CHURCHES. 

T HIS Book contains the Articles of Faith of the 
principal Churches in the United States, com¬ 
piled from the 'authorized editions, by Rev. L. D. 
Davis. Any person oan receive the work, free of ex¬ 
pense, by onolosing by mail, post paid, 50 cents, to 
the subEoriber, at Cortland, Cortland oo., New York 
June 19. E. D. DAVIS. 


BARB & WILSON, 

M anufacturers of gold pens, of every 

description, respectfully oall tho attention of the 
public and Pen Dealers to their recently patented 
“ANGULAR NIB ” Gold Pens. These pens arepro- 
nounoed by competent judges to be superior to any 
other now extant. For sale at tho manufactory, 
northeast corner of Market and Third streets, Phila¬ 
delphia. Jan. 21. 


NED DOW’S 

/~VNE HUNDRED WAYS TO MAKE MONEY, 
V J consisting of new discoveries, valuable informa¬ 
tion, and 100 Rooeipts, by which persons have clear¬ 
ed from throe to ton dollars a day the past year, and 
one oan fail to make money. It is suitable for 4v- 
ery station in life, whether for travelling or a perma¬ 
nent looality, and something every moohanio, trader, 
and druggist, should have. Upon the 
dollar, post paid, tho above will be 




March 13. 


. _ ... rwarded. 

M. EDWARD DOW, 
Boston. Massaohusett 


VOLUME OF GODLY’S Li BY’S HOC K 


Something Very Fine ! 

T HE July Number of Godoy’s Lady's Book is pub¬ 
lished, and contains, as usual, a greater 'assort¬ 
ment of articles for Ladies, not only for show, but use, 
than can be found in any other poriodioal in tho 

Tho unrivalled Colored Fashions, to be found in 
no other publication —Front for a Lady’s Cabinet— 
Children’s Dresses.—The Modora and Zulima Man¬ 
tles.—Embroidery, with Cord.—Insertion for Shirt 
Fronts—Embroidery for Shirts.—Braid Patterns.— 
Godey’a Course of Lessons in Drawing —Tho Wild 
Flowers of the Month.—The Papyrus.—ThePeignor. 
Basques, Chemisettes, and Under Sleeves.—Bonnet 
Preserver.—Initial Letters.—Chestnut Basket, for the 
Centre Table. — Coral-broidered Handkerchief.— 
Braid Pattern.—Head Drosses, Ac. 

A Splendid Line Engraving, Noah anil the Hove. — 
Gallantry—Music.—A Day at a Ship Yard, with 
Engravings-—Farm Houso, with Engravings.—Lite 
of Columbus.—Godey’s Invaluable and Seasonable 
Recipes.— Confectionary.—Ice Creams and Puddings. 
K#” This No. will he sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
TERMS. 

• One copy, 


rjoar to Bloomington, Indiana, the seat of Iud 
University, of two Female Colleges, and othersch 
Terms easy. Algo, 12 miles west of this, a good 
Seat, with abundant water, good timber, nume 
customers, and a poor mill, feebly grinding and : 
ing now. This I will either sell or let on share 
a man competent to oreet a good mill—a rare 
ing for skill, with small capita!. Address n 
Bloomington,, Indiana. M w niaramni 


Two do. do,.5 


Five copies, one year, and an extra oopy to 
person sending the club - - - 

Eight copies, one year, do. x do. do. 16 

Eleven copies, ono year, do. do. do. 20 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home 
Magazine will both he sent one year for S3.50. 

L. A. GODEY, 

Juno 19—3t No. 113 Chestnut at,, Phil. 


CA.LVS2RLLY & HOLMES, 

M ANUFACTURERS and Importers of Britannia 
Ware, Tea and Communion Sets, Ice Pitchers, 
Ae., No. 109 Race or Sassafras street, above Third, 
opposite tha White Swan, Philadelpnin. Dec. 1—6m 


R. D. MUSS BY, M. D., W. H. MI7SSEY, M. D. 

S URGEONS and Physicians, No. 70 West Seventh 
street, (near Vine street,) Cincinnati. Jan. 30. 


sr make. In 
e largest , 
l opportunity for 




THS6 PIANO AND MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT OF 
HORACE WATERS, 

No- 333 Broadway, New York. 

T HE best and most improved Pianos ami Melo- 
deons in the world. T. Gilbert A Co.’s World's 
Fair Promium Pianos, with or without the iEolian, 
and .with iron frames and circular scales. The merits 
of these instruments are too well known to need fur¬ 
ther commendation, Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos, an 
elegant instrument for small rooms. Hallct A Cuin- 
slon’s Pianos, of the Old established firm of Haliet A 
Co. Mr. W. being sole agent for all the above Pianos, 
he can offer them lower than, any other house in tho 
United States. Horaoe Waters’s Pianos, manufac- 
tttred.oxpressiy for him, having great power of tone 

and elasticity of tottph. Kanos of - 1 

a word, 333 Broadway is one of t 
for Pianos in the world, affording i 
selections not to be had anywhere 
iean continent. Second hand Pia; 
gains. Price from $60 to $17,5. 

MELODEONS. 

Goodman A Baldwin's Patent Organ Melodeons, 
with two banks of key s—a sweet and powerful instru¬ 
ment. Prices from $75 to $200. 

S. D. A H. W Smith’s wdl-knovm and justly-cel¬ 
ebrated Melodeons. Prices from $60 to $160. , 

DSP- The above makes are tho only ones tuned in 
the equal temperament. --AT I Melodeons of other 
makes, of all styles and prices. 

Martin’s unrivalled Guitars, from $25 to $00. Fiu- 
tenas, from $5 to $25. Aoooideous, from $2 to $20, 
Violins, from $.3 to $25. Flutes, from $5 to $i0. 
Brass instruments, and others, of all kinds. 

Dealers supplied with the above Pianos and Melo- 
doons at factory prices. 

MUSIC. 

This list comprises the products of the great mas¬ 
ters of both tho American and European eontineints, 
and is receiving constant additions by an extensive 
publication of the choice and popular pieces of the 
day. Dealers in Music, Teachers of Seminaries — J 
Academies, wishing to purchase any music publis 
in tho United States, or make arrangements for c 
tinued supplies of Mr. Waters’s now issues, will 
it greatly to their interest to oall or forward their 
orders. Music sent to any part of the United Stat, 
postage free. May 22. 


A- ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT, 

C ONTINUES the business of furnishing Drawings, 
Specifications, Caveats, Conveyances, and procu¬ 
ring Patents.' He attends to all business usually re¬ 
quired to be transacted with the Patent Office. Mod¬ 
els forwarded by Express, and letters containing a 
foe of five dollars, arc promptly attended to. Persons 
writing from a distance should give thoir town, ooun- 
ty, and State, legibly. 

Refer to Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, Hon. C. F. James, 
and Hon. P. Alien, U. S- Senate. Dee. —6m 


GILMAN’S HAIR DYE, 


The best article ever used, as hundreds can test 
in this city and surrounding country.' Read! Gj 
MAN’S LIQUID HAIR DYE in similar, eouslychw. 

the hair to a brilliant jet Black or glossy Brat 
whioh is permanent —.does not stain or in any way 
tho skin. No article ever yet invented wh 
will compare with it. Vf e would advise all who ht 
gray hairs to buy-it, for it never .fails .— Boston Pi 
Z. D. GILMAN, Chemist, Washington city, Inve 
r and Sole Proprietor. 

For sale by Druggists, Hair-Dressers, and Deal 
in Fancy Articles, throughout the United States. 


YOUR MONEY 

WILL return, if you don’t get one dollar’s wor 
at least. Also, the best of references can be g 
, if required. 

Jnly one dollar, post paid,,, to M. J. COO 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, buys my now copyright e 
tion, containing a selection of the most of thc'Cilk 
ing “Ways to Make Money.” Ac. : L. M.B. Coo 
“All and More Together,” Waston’s 25, Bowma 
33, Weston’s 56, L. F. Dow’s 76. Biglow’s 77, N 
Dow’s 100, tho famous 110, 124 Lons A Co.’s, S 
ms’s, Short A Co.’s, Duval’s, Goe A Co’s, &»., Ac 
Several of these aro advertised to Soil from $6 
$75 each, and to yield from $3 to $8, from $5 to .$ 
and from $6 to $12, per day; and from 200 to 5 
and even to 1,000 per cent/—honest and easy prof 
with small capital. Both sexes, and all capaeiti 
and especially students and young men, lurnisl 


rployment. 

... may think this is all humbug; yet, bating 
exaggeration, the simple information alone is wo: 

.. than tho price of the hook to every man a 

in in the laud. And, besides, I will do n 

-j.t first. I will also send, gratis, to all purchas 

of tho above, who request it, a fine chance— 
etructions in a new, easy, and honest business, l 
yields enormous profits, with small capital. 

02?” Money, properly enclosed, sent by mail, 
my risk. 

03*” Two copies, gratis, to those who will eecu 
l any weekly paper, one dollar’s worth of insortii 
f the above and this notice, togetb< t with a co 
lendatory editorial notice thereof. I will send'- 
wo copies on my reoeiving the paper publishing 


June 12—2 


FOR SA 

. GOOD Stook Farm, of 1 
’ ard, spring, ,to., s " 


, with dwell 


M. M. GAMPBEI 


E. BOWMAN, 

No. 117 Hanover street, Boston Mass., 

I MPORTER of French ana German Toy Watch 
Manufacturer’s Agent for the sale of Jewelry; a 
Wholesale Dealer in Vegetable Ivory Goods, Sew 
Silk, Ac. All orders promptly attended to. 


Z. C. ROBBINS, 

Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor of Patents 
Washington, D, C„ 

W ILL mako Examinations at the Patent Ofi 
prepare Drawings and Specification?,and p 
ecute Applications for Patents, both in the Un: 
States and foreign countries. 

Applications for patents which have been reje, 
at the Patent Office, he will, when required, ar 
before the Commissioner of Patents, or before 
Appellate Court; in which line of practioe ho 
been successful in procuring a great number of v 
valuable patents. 

Ho will nrepare new specifications and claims 
of patents previously granted on imp 


feet descriptions and claims. 

Applications for extension. . 
Patent Office, or before Congress, 
ously prosecute 


Also, superintend the taking ef testimony to 
used in conflicting applications before tho Patent 
fice, or to be read in couft. 

In all oases of litigation on the subjeot of pate, 
he will prepare tho cases for the legal profession, 
plain the scientific and mechanical principles invi 
ed, and tho application of the law thereto. 

He will also give opinions and advice as to the vs 
and validity of paten's, and may be consultec 
oasos of infringements of patents, and all other n 
ters pertaining to tho patent laws and practice in 
United States and Europe. 

Also, prepare caveats, assignments, and all ol 
papers required for securing or transferring pal 


Having been ten years in the yqnstant pr&ctie 
his profession in this city, and having free aecee; 
tho models and records in tho Patent Office, as ■ 
as to its library, and the “Congressional Libra: 


o flatters himself tl _ 0 

ut satisfaction to those who may place busincsi 
is hands. Maroh 29—eo 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 


WM. IS. JARVIS, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 

Madison, Wisconsin. 

/COLLECTIONS promptly attended to. Partioi 
YV attention paid to such claims as are marl 
“ Gone West,” Ac., against persons residing in i 
of the Westorn States: Address as above, post pa 


HOUSEKEEPING HARDWARE, AND FAN: 
GOODS. 

J & C. BERRIAN, Importers and Wholesale D 
• ers in Housekeeping Hardware and Fancy Go 
601 Broadway, New York Cutlery, Silver, and 
ted Ware, Japannery, German Silver and Brita 
Ware, Composition, Enamelled and Iron Ho 
Ware, Bronzed, Copper, and Brass Goods, Bat] 
Apparatus, Tin, Wood, and Willow Ware, Brus 
Mats, Baskets, Refrigerators, Sporting Tackle, 
Our stock has for years past been equal to and 
surpasses in variety and extent any similar estabi 
-. t ], e country, and will bo sold at prices d 


. ... _ md Merchant 

invited to our stock of Goods and Prices before b 
ing. J. A C. BERRIAN, 

March 13—ly 601 B roadway, New Yor! 


P. CHASE. F. BALL 

C HASE & BALL, Attorneys and Counsellors _ 
Law, Cincinnati, Ohio, practice in the State 


of tbe United States at Washington. 


LARD OIL, STAR AND ADAMANTINE CAN¬ 
DLES. 

N O. 1 Extra Lard Oil, well filtered and free from 
gelatine, manufactured for fine machinery, wool¬ 
lens, and solar lamps. 

Star and Adamatine Candles, full weight and prime 
quality, warranted to stand the climate of California, 
Australia, tho Indies, and Afri< 


Orders for any quantify 


THOMAS EMERY, Lard 


App’jr 

rd Oil, Star and 
‘' r. Cincinnati, O. 


Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Chronic or 
Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, 

A ND all diseases arising from a disordered liver or 
Stomach, such as Constipation, Inward Piles, 
Fullness or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stom¬ 
ach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fullness 
eight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
■ Flatulency at the Pit of the Stomaoh, Swim- 
of tha Head, Harried and Difficult Breathing, 
sring of tho Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sen¬ 
sations when in a lying posture, Dimness of Vision, 
Dots or Webs before the sight, Fever and dull pain in 
tho head, Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of 
tho skin and eyes, Pains in the side, hack, chest, 
limbs, Ae., Sudden flushes of heat, Burning in the 
flesh, Constant imaginings of evil, and Groat Depres¬ 
sion of spirits, oan file effectually cured by 
HOCTOR MOORLAND'S CELEBRATED 
GERMAN' BITTERS, 

Prepared by 

Dr. C M. Jackson at the German Medicine Store, 
liiO Arch street, Philadelphia. 

Their power over the above diseases is not ex¬ 
celled, if equalled, by any other preparation in the 
United States, as the cures attest, in many cases 
afar' skillful physicians had failed. 

These Bitters are worthy tho attention of invalids. 
Possessing groat virtues in the rectification of diseases 
of tho liver and lesser glands, exercising the most 
searching power in weakness and affections of the di¬ 
gestive organs, they are withal safe, certain, and 
pleasant. 

More Home Testimony. 

Philadelphia, March _,_ 

Dear Sir : For the past two years I have been se¬ 
verely afflicted with Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and 
Piles, suffering constantly the pains and inconveni¬ 
ences attendant upon suoh complaints, without eni 
gy, being scarcely able to attend to any business, 
used a great deal of medicine, without any appare 
ohange until I used your “ Hoofland’s German Bit- 


_ They have_„ ... 

tirely free from pain and aohe of any kind, and feel 
like a new man in every respect, and unhesitatingly 
recommend your Bitters to all invalids. 

Yours, respectfully, John R. Cory, 

Hr. C. M. Jackson. No. 12 Lagrange Plaoe. 

Philadelphia, January 13, 1853. 
Dear. Sib. : I haYe used your “ Hoofland’s G< 




Liver Complaints and ___. 

acknowledge that we have received the greatest ben¬ 
efit from its use. I have recommended it to a great 
many afflicted with similar diseases, with the 
good result. I have no hesitation in saying tha 
an invaluable medicine, and hope you will be able to 
introduce it into every family in tho Union. 

Yours, truly, Wir. Hushes, 

Hr. C. M. Jackson. 171 Wood s 

These Bitters are entirely vegetable, thereby pos¬ 
sessing great advantages over most of the prepara¬ 
tions recommended for similar diseases. They possess 
great power in the removal of diseases of the liver 
-and lesser glands, exercising the most potent influ¬ 
ence in weakness of the nerves and digestive organs. 
They are, withal, safe, certain, and pleasant. 

Sold at wholesale by tho Druggists in tho principal 
cities, and at retail by Apothecaries and dealers 
throughout the United States. 
h»li«™ I For sa,e in Washington, D. C., by Z. D. GILMAN, 
Dolievo, and in Georgetown by J. L. KIDWELL. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 

T HE above Establishment is now commencing its 
seventh session. 

The number of patients treated at tho Establishment 
has been on the increase from year to year, for the 
past six years, until tho last season, when the de¬ 
mands of tho public far exceeded our power to ac¬ 
commodate them. The increasing rapidity and pro¬ 
portion of cures, from year to year, induces the-sub- 
sfiriber to believe that his enlarged experience and 
opportunities for treatment give facilities to the inva¬ 
lid rarely equalled. 

Diseases peouiiar to females aro treated with a suc¬ 
cess and rapidity of cure believed to be surpassed by 
none. IMay 22.] T. T. SEELYE, M. D. 


A FINE CHANCE. 

T TNPAR ALLELED and honest profits, with a small 
D capitalor particulars, address, post paid, Box 
93, Crawfordsville, Indiana. . April 27—6t 


Eldridge's Hill Boarding School, 

For Young Men and Boys. 

T HIS Instituiion is pleasantly situated, on a high 
elevation, in a healthy, woll-improved, and high¬ 
ly flourishing neighborhood, Salem county, New Jer- 
sey. The Summer Session will cob 


of the 6th month, (May,) 1854, 

The usual branches of a libe: 
lish education will be taught. 


1 and thoiough Eng 


Terms —$60 poi . .... 

For circulars, Ac., address 

ALLEN FILITCRAFT, Prin 
Maroh 8—3m Eldridge’s Hill, Salem 


ipal, 


o., N. J. 


THE PEOPLE’S PATENT OFFICE. 

T HIS well-known establishment is still oarried on 
under tho personal superintendence of the under¬ 
signed, by whom all the necessary drawings, docu¬ 
ments, and specifications, for Patents, Caveats, De¬ 
signs, Foreign Patents, Ac., are prepared with the 

utmost fidelity and despatch, on very 1 - 

I’erams wishing for advice retain 
Inventions may at all times oonsult tho undersigned 
without charge, either personally at his office, 
letter. To those living at a distance, he wuuld 
that all the needful steps necessary to secure i .. 
ent, oan be arranged by letter, just as well as if the 
party wero present, and the expense of a journey ' 
thus Saved. When parties wish to be informed as 
the probability of being enabled to obtain Patents, 
will be necessary for them to forward by mail 
rough outline sketch and description of the invention. 
No foe or charge is made for such examinations. 

Private consultations held daily with Inventors, 
from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. All consultations and busi¬ 
ness strictly private and confident' 

Models from a distance may be 
otherwise. 

For farther information, apply to, or address, post 
paid, ALFRED E. BEACH, 

Editor and Proprietor of the People’s Journal. 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
People’s Patent Office, 86 Nassau st.. New York. 
THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL, a record of Science, 


at by express i 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL, a record of Science, 
Mechanics, Inveotion, and Agriculture. Published 
Monthly. Every number oontains 32 pages, beauti¬ 
fully printed, on fine paper, and profusely illustrated 
with splendid engravings, forming at the end of every 
year two fine volumes, comprising nearly 400 pages, 
with about six hundred elegant engravings. Terms 
only one dollar a year, sent by mail. “ 

Copies 12^ cents. Address as above. 


YOUNG & CARSON, 

Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 77 Exchange Place, Baltimore, 

K EEP constantly on hand a large stock of Groce¬ 
ries, which they offer on tho most favorable 
terms. Baltimore, Jan. 15, 


NORCROSS’S PLANING MACHINE. 

M X Rotary Planing Maobine bas just been decided 
not to infringe the Woodworth Machine, by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and I am now 
prepared to sell rights to use in all parts of the United 
States. This Machine gives universal satisfaction. 
It obtained a Medal both in New York and Boston, 
over the Woodworth Machine, after a trial of three 
weeks, N. G. NORCROSS. 


IMPORT ANT TO MILL OWNERS. 

H AVING received my Letters Patent for an 
proved method of Dressing Millstones, I 
prepared to furnish Machines to Millers 


I will guaranty that any practical Miller oar 
tho first trial, if he will try, dress a pair of Bun 
half tho time that, he ean do it with the corru 
hand-pick now in use ; and that the work done 
the machine shall be better than ean be done by: 
out of ten of tho best handlers of the common j 
The machino makes a clean, clear, thread-like m 
md does not brittle np nor break the face of the st 
it can bo controlled at tho will of the operator 
itantly to make tho most delicate lick or one. > 
the force of ten pounds, if required. Every pracl 
Miller knows that a stone is only required to he di 
- J —hero tbe proof staff indicates. This can be i 
e machine, no matter how brittle or tende 
how close and b ard the faoe or plaoo on tho.s 
aay be, the operator can face it down, or toucl 
ightly as he pleases. There are three very good 
ons for trying them: 

First. With fair use, the machine will last tw 
years. Second. It is complete within itself, and 


Third. I give with the machine thirty tools, or j 


blades. 


dressed ti 
good smii 
apiece. 

I have used this machine in my mill for m 
fourteen months, to dress both tbe face and tbe 
rows of two pair of fourfeet French Burrs, and I 
has boon no hand-piok used ou thorn in all that’ 
I know that I make a .good yield, and I thinli 
reputation of my mill will warrant me in saying 
I turn out a first-rate article of Flour. 

I have a medal awarded mo for the invention i 
ingenious and useful machine for Dressing Millsti 
by the Commissioners appointed at the exhibiti 
the World’s Fair, in the Crystal Palace, at New ’ 
city, besides flattering certificates from all I 
sold the machino to. 

■ Having recently obtained Letters patent, I am 
prepared to fornish tha machines, and to sell S 
county and shop rights. 

03“ All OTdet3 must state the diameter of the 
stones, and the size of tho collar of the spindle, 
price of the machine, withsthirty tools, is $125. 
Address J. G. SIIANDS, 

O'Fallon Mills, St. Lcuis, Misson 
St. Lotus, Missouri, April 25,181 

This is to certify that I have been ompldyed it 
O’Fallon Mills for the last ten months, as Miller 
ring which time I have had a fair opportunity of 
ing Mr. J. G. Shands’s Patent Mi Istone Dresso: 
know, by experience with the machine, that the 
not only economy in time and tools, but the s 
may be kept in perfect face, and a fine, even, si 


e and labor 


with hand picks ; besides, it takes very mine pra 
to handle the machine, and any ono who has c 
rience enough in milting to know what is require 
sharpen the face of a stone for grinding ean very 


with the r 


IMPORTANT TO THE BLIND. 

P ATIENTS may be daily seen, at Dr. Knapp's 
Infirmary, No. 140 Main street, Buffalo, H 
who are obtaining tbeir sight by having chcmica 
pors applied externally, and causing no pain v 
ever. May 


T ATELY publish 
Ij volume, 4to, E 


CHARMING BOOK, 
lished, in one beantifully-ornamt 
», Stories for Alice. By a Me 
With four exquisite designs printed in three i 
Cloth, 75 cents; or richly colored, $1; and with 
sides and edges, $1.25. 

This now book for children is written by a ] 
daughter of ono of our most enterprising and pr 
nont merchants, who has long been known as a w 
of very attraotive powers by a largo circle of fri 
in thisoity, amongst whom her poems have cir< 
ted in mannsaript. At their urgent request, she 
given them to the public in this beautiful vol 
and we feel sure overy young person into w 
hands it may fail will be as delighted and charm 
the many who have already obtained it. Whi 
pleasant a treat and so improving a book can b 
forded to children, no parent should longer let : 
be without it. 

Lately published—Initio Susy’s Six Birth<3 
Flower of the Family; Week’s Delight; Mary 
Florence; Leila on the Island; Leila at Home; 1 
in England; The Wind Spirit and the Rain Godc 
Legends of Brittany; and many other ’ ’ 

children, a‘ Tr * ” 


HAZARD’S, 















